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THE MAGIC PAWNSHOP 


The Magic Pawnshop 


CHAPTER 1 
WANTED: A MIRACLE 


You will never find The Magic Pawnshop 
by deliberately setting out to look for it. That 
is no use at all. But some night if you happen to 
be near Jefferson Market Tower where it stands 
in the middle of several streets and a couple of 
avenues, look sharp for a smallish old shop with 
a swinging sign of three gilt balls over its door. 
This shop is kept by Miss Minerva Mac Loon 
and if you are in need of a little Magic, you 
might see if she has any on hand. 

You needn't be afraid to ask her for whatever 
you want. Miss Minerva is used to almost every 
sort of customer, but even she showed surprise 
when Prinda Bassett appeared on her doorstep 
that snowy New Year's Eve. Prinda was nine 
years old and that is rather young to go Pawn- 
shopping, even at such a remarkable one as Miss 
Mac Loon's. 
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Prinda had wanted to stop there for a long 
time. Several times before she had flattened her 
nose against the glass of that dusty, cluttered 
window, while Nora stopped at the Delicatessen 
Store across the way. There was everything in 
that window that any one could possibly dream 
of wanting and a great deal more beside:— 
watches and wigs; paisley shawls and high silk 
hats; old fiddles, guitars and carved music-boxes; 
cuckoo clocks and parasols; pewter mugs and 
china shepherdesses; ships in glass bottles; vases 
and samplers and silhouettes; besides whole trays 
full of ear-rings and brooches, spectacles, buttons 
and trinkets of every description. It made the 
head reel pleasantly to look. 

But the placards were: what excited Prinda 


most of all. There were two of them and even © 


in a city as full of exciting advertisements as 
New York, they stood out as something rather 
startling. One, conspicuously placed, read: 
“Broomsticks Our Specialty,” while the other, 
smaller and tucked away behind a blue glass vase 
and a peacock fan, bore the legend in faint gold 
lettering: “A Small Supply of Magic On Hand 
For Regular Customers.” | 
Prinda had been all for going in the minute 
she saw them, but Nora had been against it. 
[4] 
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Pawnshops, she said, were not respectable. That 
settled it. It is doubtful if Prinda would ever 
have managed to get inside the door if it had not 
been for Uncle Oliver. 

This is how it happened. Three blocks away 
in Number 13, Apartment 26 F, Uncle Oliver 
was ill, really dreadfully ill. Prinda had lived 
with Uncle Oliver and Aunt Frances ever since 
she could remember and every morning at nine 
o’clock the subway carried Uncle Oliver down 
to the office and every evening at half-past five it 
brought him back again. Uncle Oliver was a 
very important man in the business world, and 
no wonder, for he could do the most difficult long 
division problems in his head and add and sub- 
tract without using his fingers. Such feats of 
brain power had, however, taken heavy toll of his 
hair. In spite of all the tonics Aunt Frances 
bought him, Prinda saw with growing concern 
that he would soon be quite bald. 

Just what Uncle Oliver did down town she 
could never quite make out. She asked him 
sometimes, but he gave the most peculiar answers. 
There was a market there, it seemed, but not 
the pushcart kind, though once he had men- 
tioned having “a corner in wheat.” Also he often 
spoke of “bulls” and “bears” as if he were on the 
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most intimate terms with them, and yet Prinda 
knew for a fact that he didn't like animals. 

It was almost a week now since the afternoon 
Uncle Oliver had come back from the office at 
three instead of five. There had been rain and 
sleet that day and he had talked about being “on 
the curb.” No wonder he had a cough, Prinda 
thought, though he didn't seem as soaked as 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. He took to his bed then and there and 
the doctor came and brought a starched nurse 
with him. Pretty soon he brought another doc- 
tor and they talked out in the hall with each other 
and the nurse and Aunt Frances. Prinda 
couldn't hear what they told her, but it made her 
cry and forget that Friday was her night for the 
Opera. After that things grew worse and worse. 
Prinda would wake in the night to unaccount- 
able whispers and strange rustlings. She felt 
frightened and no one paid any attention to her. 
Nora was too busy to take her out, and every 
day was like Sunday without Uncle Oliver and 
ice cream to make it seem all right. 

Then one morning Nora shook her head 
gloomily over the kitchen sink and gave it as her 
opinion that Uncle Oliver was going,—Just like 
the old year. Prinda shivered and glanced at the 
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calendar. It was the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber! 

But it was the Doctor's parting words to Aunt 
Frances that afternoon that roused her to action. 
She heard them talking quite clearly just the 
other side of the velvet portieres. 

“Nothing but a Miracle can pull him through, 
Mrs. Bassett,” he was saying, “ and I'm afraid 
we can't count on miracles. I’ll be back again 
before midnigh 4 

His voice grew indistinct as he opened the 
door, but Prinda had heard enough. Uncle Oli- 
ver needed a Miracle. He couldn’t get well un- 
less he had one. Yet none of them seemed to be 
making the least effort to get it for him. Prinda 
was nothing if not practical and she saw the situ- 
ation as plainly as she saw the face of the Jeffer- 
son Market clock rising solemnly above the 
close-packed neighboring buildings, —if Uncle 
Oliver was to have his Miracle, she, Prinda, must 
be the one to find it. 

She stood at the parlor window and thought 
about it. Just the other side of the pane snow 
streamed down the air as steady and swift as if 
it were sand shaken from some inexhaustible 
hour-glass. The nearby apartment houses were 
ribbed with white where the stones fitted together, 
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and all the buses and motors in the street below 
had white tops, like frosted cakes. They made 
Prinda think of the Delicatessen Store three 
blocks away, and the Delicatessen Store made 
her think of the Pawnshop. And at the thought 
Prinda must press first one cheek and then the 
other against the ‘window pane to keep them 
from growing too hot. Nothing to do now but 
wait for darkness to set in. It was already 
coming fast between the high buildings. 

Luck was with Prinda in many ways. Nora 
had given her an early supper and was out on an 
errand, so she could not ask embarrassing ques- | 
tions about Prinda’s taking the broom from the 
kitchen closet. No one heard the door of Apart- 
ment 26 F close softly. No one saw a little girl 
in a coat and fur cap go quietly down the stairs 
and into the snowy street. The Elevator Boy 
was busy in the basement and the Doorman had 
stepped out to call a taxi. Prinda shouldered 
the broom like a musket; buttoned her coat so 
tightly over her heart that it couldn’t possibly 
jump out, and turned the corner. 

All the buildings had lighted their squares of 
window pane and the street was alive with the 
tiny colored lights of hurrying taxis and motors. 
Snow softened the usual clatter and rattle of 
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traffic, just as it blurred the outlines of houses 
and cars and people. They brushed by Prinda 
with occasional amused glances at a child who 
carried a broom so much bigger than herself. 
But she did not notice them; it was wonderful 
enough to be walking out there alone after dark 
with the snow tapping her cheeks in fairy soft- 
ness—on her way to the Magic Pawnshop. 

Another corner and there it was! She could 
see the three tarnished gold balls, each wearing 
a little white snow-wig, and the arresting letters 
of the sign over the door: 


“Miss Minerva Mac Loon Buys and Sells 
Anything” 


She quickened her pace through the moving 
whiteness and now she was alongside the win- 
dow. Yes, it was in an even more delectable 
clutter and the placards were still there. Prinda 
pressed close to the frosty glass to make sure. 

“There can't be any harm in my just asking,” 
she told herself with one foot on the snow-muf- 
fled doorstep, “and they do both begin with the 
letter ‘M? I” 
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MISS MINERVA MAC LOON 


Miss MINERVA MAC LOON was giv- 
ing her Pawnshop its last sweeping for the old 
year. Her handling of the broom was certainly 
extraordinary, for it almost seemed to be guid- 
ing her, instead of the other, and more approved, 
way round. Indeed there were moments when 
she actually appeared to be straddling it and she 
often paused to lay a restraining touch on the 
handle. 

“No, Charlie,” she was saying with that firm 
kindliness one uses towards impatient steeds, “it 
isn't time. You know that as well as I do. Be- 
sides we may not be able to manage it this year.” 

Here the Broom became so obstreperous that 
Miss Mac Loon needed all her breath to keep 
pace with its capers. 

“You remember last New Year’s Eve?” she 
went on presently, “What’s that? Why, of 
course, I couldn’t have left the Shop! Yes, I 
know “Pleasure Before Business’ is my motto, 
but there have to be exceptions sometimes!” 
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Here the Broom's Mistress paused to turn up 
a gas jet. Even in its uncertain light no one 
could doubt that she and her Shop belonged to 
each other, for the clothes that draped Miss Mac 
Loon's angular body were as curious as the ar- 
ticles cluttering her shelves and counters. Both 
would have driven a period decorator crazy. 
But of the two, her clothes were the more incon- 
gruous. They gave the impression of having 
come down the ages, beginning with the Flood 
and acquiring such furbelows as buckles, lace 
ruffles, and high red heels along the way. Her 
own age was as difficult to classify. She could 
never have been very young, and it seemed 
equally certain that she would never be very 
old. True, her hair was grayish, something of a 
pepper-and-salt mixture, but this only accen- 
tuated its tendency to wispy-rakishness, and 
though square-bowed spectacles sat upon her 
nose, the eyes behind them showed so disconcert- 
_ ingly keen that it was evident the glasses were 
more a luxury than a necessity. 

She was still sweeping when Prinda pushed 
open the door and stood very small and blown 
and excited against the world of falling snow, 
like a determined sparrow on some hazardous, 
crumb-gathering expedition. 
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“Please,” she panted, gripping the broom she 
carried with both hands, “please, do you keep 
Miracles?” 

Miss Mac Loon set her own Broom back in 
its corner before she answered. 

“What made you think I carried Miracles?” 
Her tone was perfectly matter-of-fact and pro- 
fessional. 

“On account of the sign—the little tucked 
away one about the Magic.” Prinda was very 
eager. “I thought if you kept that, maybe you 
might—They're almost the same thing, only 
one's in the Bible and one in Fairy Stories.” 


efoto 


“Well, they certainly did get cut off the same 
piece of goods!” Miss Minerva’s eyes sparkled 
queerly behind her spectacles, but Prinda hur- 
ried on. 

“And so I thought maybe a whole lot of Magic 
would be just the same thing. Could you let me 
have quite a lot?” 
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Miss Mac Loon grew serious. 

“Unfortunately my stock of Magic happens 
to be very low just now. There's always a run 
on it round Christmas and all such very urgent 
cases.” 

“But so is mine,” Prinda explained, “Uncle 
Oliver’s, I mean. He can't get well without a 
Miracle. I heard the Doctor tell Aunt Frances. 
He's got to have a Miracle by midnight, so 1 
came here as soon as I could, and the sign says 
how you make a specialty of broomsticks, so I’ve 
brought ours along.” 

She held it out hopefully. 

“They are rather a hobby of mine.” Miss 
Mac Loon smiled in an odd and secret way and 
her own Broom scratched and pawed approv- 
ingly from its corner. “This one of yours has 
good lines,” she went on, examining it critically, 
“but it's badly in need of training. Doesn't get 
enough exercise, I should say.” 

“Well, we have a vacuum cleaner now, that’s 
why.” 

Miss Mac Loon fairly bristled. 

“Drat the noisy nuisances!” she exclaimed 
with some heat. “As if Magic wasn't hard enough 
to get and keep without having every stray bit of 
it sucked into those greedy bags of theirs! Hush, 
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Charlie,” she added as the Broom set up a more 
spirited scratching, “remember there are ladies 
present!” | 

Prinda took up her broom again and turned 
towards the door. 

“I guess I’d better be going,” she said with 
that hollow politeness which is so often the fore- 
runner of tears, “good-night.” 

Her hand groped for the door-knob, but be- 
fore she could find it, Miss Mac Loon's voice 


stopped her. 

“Wait,” she was saying, “wait. I didn't say 
I couldn't get it for you.” 

Prinda wheeled about and faced hier incredu- 
lously. 


“Could you?” she breathed, “Could you really 
get me a Miracle?” 

“I could try. Hush, Charlie!” Miss Mac 
Loon was forced to stop and quiet her Broom 
again. “Remember, though, I don’t say posi- 
tively—it all depends—on you as much as on 
me.” 

“On me?” Prinda’s eyes were as round and 
shiny as the buttons on her coat. 

“On whether you can answer all my require- 
ments. It’s like this—to-night's my chance for 
replenishing—my Magic, you know. If 1 don't 
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get in a large supply before tomorrow, 1 shall 
be short all next year.” 

“Couldn't they send it to you?” Prinda sug- 
gested. She had a very practical turn of mind. 

“Not Magic, no, Charlie and 1 have to go a 
long way after it. We ought to be starting soon, 
but I was just telling him before you came in I 
was afraid we must give up the trip again. 1t's 
out of the question for me to shut up Shop on 
New Year's Eve. It’s always been one of my 
best nights, and I couldn't afford to lose so much 
- business. Of course, if someone should turn up; 
someone I felt I could trust to look after my 
interests; someone who answered all the require- 
ments——” 

Prinda had turned from pink to scarlet and 
the front of her coat was moving up and down 
excitedly. 

“I am not very good at arithmetic,” she con- 
fessed, “especially fractions.” 

“Neither am 1,” admitted the Mistress of the 
Pawnshop, “that's why I never pay in cash. 1 
shouldn't be able to make the right change. But 
when it comes to Magic now,—I can weigh and 
measure and multiply and divide and subtract it 
down to the last grain. 1 shouldn't expect you 
to handle it much,—there are only three thimble- 
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fuls left anyway, and they're all put up.” 

She unlocked a little drawer in a cabinet be- 
hind the counter and held up a tiny colored bot- 
tle, neatly corked and sealed and labeled and no 
bigger than her little finger. 

“It's only given out in cases of extreme need, 
but, of course, I should leave that to your dis- 
crimination.” 

“But,” Prinda hesitated, “I haven't got any 
Experience. That's the first thing Aunt Fran- 
ces asks people when they come to work for her. 
First, if they’ve got Experience and then if 
they're capable.” 

Miss Mac Loon closed the drawer emphati- 
cally. 

“Nothing could differ more than your Aunt 
Frances” methods and mine!” she said. “No one 
could induce me to take on a capable assistant. 
It would make me nervous and as for Experi- 
ence—it's a pesky nuisance and I simply will 
not have it round my Shop!” 

“Then,” Prinda clasped her hands so tightly 
together that her knuckles stood out like little 
white knobs, “you couldn't find anyone better 
than me to—to answer all your requirements.” 

Miss Mac Loon nodded and brought out an 
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enormous leather-bound book which she opened 
on the counter. 

“Now,” she began, dipping an old quill pen in 
a cob-webby ink bottle, “for a few facts. Not 
that I think so much of facts in themselves, but 
one never knows what they may lead to. Your 
name, please?” 

“Prinda Bassett.” 

“So far, so good. Residence, if any?” 

“Three blocks away, Number 13.” 

“Thirteen? H’mm, that's a good sign. Thir- 
teen happens to be my lucky number.” 

“Grocers and ice and coal men have to go to 
Number 15 and organ grinders can't come in at 
all.” 

“Dear me, what a curious system.” 

“But I throw them down money. whenever I 
can to make up.” 

“T’m sure it does. Now about your age?” 

Prinda hesitated so long the ink dried on the 
quill pen point. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I may look young, 
but I will never see eight again.” 

“What a pity! But, then, of course, nine is a 
very nice age.” 

Miss Mac Loon shut the book. 
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“Before I engage you definitely I may as well 
tell you what I expect of my Assistant. First 
of all, you’ll have to stay up most of the night.” 

“I sat up till half-past nine once without get- 
ting sleepy.” Prinda tried not to sound too 
proud. Ä 

“Then you won’t find midnight and after the 
least bit of trouble. And you'll have to change 


- 


your dress for something more suitable. It will 
have to be something red, I warn you before- 
hand. Only those with a touch of red about their 
persons can handle Magic with safety.” 

“I have always loved red, but Aunt Frances 
thinks brown is more becoming.” 

“That's how much she knows about it!” Miss 
Mac Loon spoke with profound scorn as she 
fumbled about among her trays and drawers. 
“Ah, here are the spectacles,” she added, remem- 
bering those upon her own nose and removing 
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them carefully, “you'd better put these right on 
and get used to the focus. It’s a bit startling at 
first.” 

Prinda drew back. 

“I have very good eyes,” she objected. “I 
can read through all the fine print on the ocu- 
list's chart.” 

“That makes no difference. Any Assistant of 
mine wears these. Of course, if you feel that 
you cant—why—I'm very sorry, but our ways 
must part.” 

She gestured expressively and her Broom gave 
a scuffle of protest from its corner. 

“Oh, I didn't mean I wouldn't,” Prinda has- 
tened to explain, wrinkling up her nose to re- 
ceive them. 
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CHAPTER 8 
“AND THINGS ARE NOT WHAT 


THEY SEEM” 
66 
Why 


the counter. 

“They do make quite a difference, don’t they?” 
smiled Miss Mac Loon. | | 

Prinda laid an awed forefinger to the spec- 
tacle rims. | 

“But everything’s got beautiful all of a sud- 
den, at least— well, nearly everything has.” She 
peered this way and that into every corner and 
then began an excited tour of the Pawnshop. 
“The gilt's got bright and shiny again!” she 
cried, “the samplers aren't faded any more; the 
holes in the shawls and dresses are all mended so — 
you can’t find where they were; the wax flowers 
haven’t any dust on their petals, they’re as fresh 
as if they’d just been picked and you aren’t old 
any more—not even half-way old, I mean!” 

She broke off hastily, for perhaps Miss Mac 
Loon was touchy about her age, the way Aunt 
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Frances was getting to be. Apparently she 
wasn't, for she responded pleasantly. 

“I told you it would be something of a sur- 
prise at first. Anyone can see things the way 
they are,” she went on, “but it's only with spec- 
tacles like these that we can see things the way 
they should be!” 

“So that's why,” Prinda's voice sank to an 
awed whisper, “that’s why the colors weren’t ever 
meant to fade, or the dresses to wear out or peo- 
ple to get old.” 

“Oh, there you're wrong,” corrected Miss Mac 
Loon, “all people weren’t meant to stay young. 
You see me as I ought to be, for I was never 
intended to grow old. I haven't been able to in 
a good many centuries.” She smiled secretly to 
herself and continued, “In fact, you’ll find lots 
of people who are really very old, acting and 
looking much too young!” 

“I see,” said Prinda slowly, “like in the poem, 
you know, where it says—‘And things are not 
what they seem’.” 

“Of course, I can’t say whether Mr. Longfel- 
low had just this in mind, but it’s true at any 
rate. You can see why I wouldn't have dared 
trust you to keep Shop with just your ordinary 
eyes, excellent though I’m sure they are. In my 
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business you can’t afford to let appearances fool 
you. You've got to see very true to run a Pawn- 
shop.” 

“Yes, indeed.” Prinde. agreed. 

“Y ou can push the glasses back on your fore- 
head when you want to,” Miss Mac Loon ex- 
plained, “only be careful how you handle them, 
for I can’t get any more. It’s a pity,” she added 
with a sigh, “the Firm that made them went to 
pieces the way it did. Why I can remember 
when the Factory was doing a thriving business 
in a small way.” 

“What happened?” 

“Efficiency,” Miss Mac Loon sniffed shortly, 
“and scientific management. They may be all 
right in some lines, but not where there’s any 
Magic concerned. Magic simply can't stand 
that sort of thing!” She paused to set an old 
tea-kettle over her grate fire. “Yes,” she con- 
tinued sadly, “I watched it go. When they got 
that Sales-Manager and the two drummers, 1 
knew it was the beginning of the end.” 

“Why? Didn’t they make any more glasses 
then?” Prinda felt this would be a tale to hold 
Uncle Oliver’s interest later on. 

“Twice as many, but the trouble was the 
glasses wouldn't work. They looked just the 
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same, only when you came to try them on the 
Magic had clean gone out of them, so the Fac- 
tory had to close.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad joking happened 
to your pair.” Prinda adjusted them still more 
carefully to her nose. 

“They’re my most treasured possession, except 
for my ear-trumpet. Oh, I almost forgot to tell 
you about that, and it’s very important for you 
to know where I keep it.” | 

Again she went to the litttle cabinet behind 
the counter and unlocked the drawer just below 
the one that held the Magic Bottles. Very care- 
fully she lifted out a large, old-fashioned contrap- 
tion of dull green leather. It was shaped like a 
morning-glory and when you held it to your ear 
it looked as if you were bursting into bloom. 

“This,” said Miss Mac Loon, tenderly flicking 
a speck of dust from the curving sides, “is even 
more remarkable. The mechanism is so compli- 
cated and the parts so fragile that only one other 
was ever made, and that unfortunately came to 
grief. When last seen it was in the hands of Mr. 
William Shakespeare, who was heard to remark 
that he valued it more than life itself. But his 
family never would take what he said seriously, 
so it’s gone for good. You'll find plenty of peo- 
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ple who still go about looking for it. Young 
men in the theatre especially are always expect- 
ing to find it behind the scenes.” 

“And what does it do?” Prinda ventured po- 
litely. | 

“It can listen to the human heart.” 

“Oh, like that thing the doctor puts on your 
chest?” Prinda felt disappointed. 

“Mercy no!” Miss Mac Loon was very scorn- 
ful. “I don’t mean anything so simple as that. 
It can hear thoughts. People may be telling you 
one thing and thinking quite another. Haven’t 
you ever done that?” 

“Oh, yes, like when ladies come to call and 
they ask you what you’re thinking about and you 
say ‘nothing’ when all the time you’re really 
thinking what a funny kind of a face they’ve 
got.” 

“That’s the idea, but the older you grow the 
more complicated it gets—oh, you'll see!” Miss 
Mac Loon nodded knowingly. “I get out of the 
habit, living so much by myself. You won’t be 
able to tell from listening to me, but if you want 
to hear what the city sounds like through it, 
that'll give you some idea of its power.” 

Prinda stood very still and let Miss Mac Loon 
put the trumpet to her ear. At first her own 
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heart beat so loud she could only hear that, then 
the air began to quiver to hundreds of little 
tunes that were all somehow part of a greater 
one that held them all as a may-pole holds the 
vari-colored streamers that flutter and are woven 
about it. Some were clearer than others :—there 
were the cracked, gay tunes of hand-organs; the 
rumbling beat of buses and cars; the sighing of 
old buildings and the shout of the new ones as 
they mounted higher and higher; the clear, sweet 
ringing of bells, and one, faintly persistent and 
low, yet strong and free, that called like a voice 
in the darkness. Sometimes the others covered 
it, but always it arose again, Just when it seemed 
lost, and this, Prinda knew, must be the River, 
singing on its age-old journey that was never 
done. 

“Oh,” she breathed softly as Miss Mac Loon 
held out her hand for the ear-trumpet, “it was 
wonderful, and lots of the songs were sad like the 
River and the tumbled down buildings, but not 
too sad,” she added. 

“There,” Miss Mac Loon locked it away 
again, “now you know where to find it in case of 
emergency. But 1 rather think the spectacles 
will be enough. Now about your costume, let 
me see.” 
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She ran her eye along the garments dangling 
from pegs on the walls. 

“Something red and the right size,” she mur- 
mured, “I'm sure to have the right thing some- 
where. That puffed velvet's a good shade, but 
you'd be lost in it. The little quilted satin might 
do; no, the train would be out of keeping in the 
Shop, and the cashmere's not nearly bright 
enough.” 

Prinda began to be worried till a scarlet pina- 
fore with black piping and two large pockets 
suddenly appeared under a pile of soberer hues. 
Miss Minerva pounced upon it with satisfaction. 

“It's redder than any red I ever saw!” Prinda 
cried, hurrying to take off her hat and coat to 
try it on. 

“A litttle too long, but otherwise not a bad 
fit,” pronounced Miss Mac Loon, smoothing the 
hair on either side of Prinda's parting. “Aunt 
Emma will have a tuck taken in no time. She's 
wonderfully handy with her needle.” 

“Aunt Emma?” Prinda looked about ques- 
tioningly, “I didn’t know you had any relations 
here.” 

“Oh, she isn't my relation. She's Shop prop- 
erty. Been here so long I can't even remember 
what 1 gave in exchange, but 1 do recollect the 
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ones who brought her were in a great hurry to 
get her off their hands—said she interfered with 
their lives, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 1 
distinctly remember that, because I'd heard it 
somewhere before. Anyway they dumped her 
down and went off so fast they forgot to take 
their pawn tickets. By the way, I keep a bunch 
of them in this silver snuff box. Be sure you 
tag every article received. Well, as I was say- 
ing, she's a Shop fixture by now, and no bother 
to speak of. I let her putter around and do a 
few light chores, but mostly she stays in there.” 
Miss Mac Loon indicated a curtained door, lead- 
ing into a back room. “I can't let her keep Shop, 
though, she's got too much Experience. We've 
grown quite attached to each other and I’d miss 
Aunt Emma if they ever came to take her back.” 

“Do you suppose they will?” Prinda was curi- 
ous. 

“I hardly think so. There's not the same de- 
mand for relatives there used to be. 1t's these 
modern apartments,” she went on, “they're not 
built for them. Now in a good old-fashioned 
house you could tuck away a couple of aunts 
and a few uncles and never notice it. There! the 
kettle’s beginning to = J Just time for a cup 
of tea before I sta 
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Even the wonderful spectacles could not 
make Aunt Emma look young. Prinda decided 
that she must have started getting Experience 
the day she was born. But she was pleasant in 
spite of it. Her hair was white and her cheeks 
were pink and she wore a nice soft gray woolen 
dress and plaid silk apron, and a cameo brooch 
and little tinkly gold earrings besides a silver 
thimble that never left the third finger of her | 
right hand. It was fascinating to watch it shine 
when she drank tea out of her saucer. Prinda 
marveled at her skill. | 

And such tea! Prinda could feel a delectable 
tingle down to her very toes as she sipped hers 
from a big cup that didn’t match its saucer. But 
this only seemed to add to the flavor as did the 
numerous tea-leaves floating about in it. At 
home Aunt Frances made as much fuss if one 
got in her tea as if it were poison, but Miss Mac 
Loon gave it as her opinion that tea wasn’t tea 
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without a few leaves, any more than a tree was in 
summer. Besides, how could one tell one's for- 
tune with them all strained away? 

She had just begun to tell Prinda’s when the 
Shop bell tinkled its signal of an approaching 
customer. After that there was a great stamp- 
ing of feet. These belonged to a young man 
who entered with much ceremony. He seemed 
uncannily tall and slim as he stood snowy and 
smiling in the doorway with a typewriter, 
wrapped in a muffler, under one arm, and a bulg- 
ing brown envelope under the other. He was 
bareheaded. Snow powdered his hair and the 
shoulders that looked as if they might poke 
through the jacket he wore so carelessly. He 
was a beautiful young man, Prinda thought, 
rather like the picture of Lord Byron in the 
library of Number 13, only with less hair and 
more smile. 

. “Come in, Kit,” urged Miss Mac Loon cot- 
dially, “snow won't hurt my floors and there 
hasn't been a bit of Magic spilled lately to stick 
to your soles and make you want to leave the 
straight and narrow path!” She laughed and 
the young man joined in with a deep sound that 
very pleasantly filled the Shop. “I see you've 
brought the faithful Peg in again,” she pointed 
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to the typewriter he had set down on the coun- 
ter, “which means, I take it, that the masterpiece 
is done?” | 

“Done it is!” the young man called Kit tapped 
his big envelope significantly, “and it’s—well,— 
I’ve got a third act that is going to make them 
sit up and take notice. Anyone can write a fair 
first act, and maybe a second, but to keep it up 
till the final curtain, that’s the sure test of a good 
play.” 

He broke off modestly, but his eyes kept on 
shining and his fingers clutched the manuscript 
almost reverently. 

“You’ve been at it all day, I suppose?” sighed 
Miss Mac Loon. “And I saw your light last 
night till—but there, I won’t scold you on New 
Year’s Eve. You've come for your overcoat and 
hat, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I’ll need them more than 
Peg now. Miss Mac Loon,” his face suddenly 
grew grave, “maybe I’ll never need it again. I 
don’t feel to-night as if I’d ever write another 
play. All the time 1 typed the words something 
in me seemed to be saying: “This is your swan- 
song!’ ” 

“Nonsense!” Miss Mac Loon chuckled, 
“That’s what you always think the day you fin- 
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ish a play. You thought “World Without End” 
was going to be your last, but you've done “The 
Skyscraper Symphony’ since. You'll be trading 
your overcoat for Peg by the first of next week 
at the very latest.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right.” 

“Of course I’m right! Sit down here by Prin- 
da and have a cup of tea before you go out, for 
I suppose you’re going to get stamps and mail 
that play to-night?” 

“T shall sleep better if it's on the way.” 

He seated himself by Prinda, with the envel- 
ope spread across his knees, while the Pawnshop 
Proprietress poured him out the last cup of tea, 
very strong and with five lumps of sugar. 

“Goodness, I’ve clean forgottten my man- 
ners!” she apologized. “Kit, this is Miss Prinda 
Bassett, my new assistant. Prinda, this is Mr. 
Christopher Marlowe Green.” 

“Green is the only part of it that's right 
really,” he explained. “She just calls me the rest 
because I write plays, and that Christopher Mar- 
lowe did too,—a long time ago.” 

“And because you'll get into trouble over a 
petticoat and a pair of bright eyes one of these 
days!” put in Miss Mac Loon from the corner 
where she was getting down his hat and overcoat. 
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“But never mind, you can't help it any more than 
that other Kit could, and he had the extra handi- 
cap of doublet and cloak and sword. Some time 
1'11 let you try on the russet velvet ones I’ve got 
in the back room. The scent of The Mermaid 
Tavern, God bless it, hangs about them still!” 

Prinda had been eyeing the big envelope curi- 
ously. 

“It's pretty big, isn't it?” she asked. “Won't 
it need a lot of stamps?” 

“Unfortunately, yes,” the young man called 
Kit set his cup down with a sigh. “I'm trying to 
make up my mind whether to have steak and 
onions for dinner or register it. I'm afraid 1 
can't manage both and it's always a problem 
whether to have peace of mind or a square meal. 
I guess I'd better not go to the restaurant first, 
it’s one of those where you see things cooking 
and smell them. If I go in with just enough for 
spaghetti, then 1 won't be tempted.” 

He rose and put on the shabby overcoat and 
soft hat. Then he buttoned his play inside to — 
keep it from the snow. 

“Well, here's luck,” he said, “and a Happy 
New Year.” 

Miss Minerva followed him to the door and 
watched him out of sight. 
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“He takes more care of those plays of his than 
he does of himself!” she said. “And look at that 
now,” she removed the muffler that wrapped the 
typewriter, shook it out and hung it over the fen- 
der to dry. “He certainly does need someone to 
look after him. Sometimes I could shake that 
girl, but she's a sweet little thing really. If they 
hadn't met here in my Shop 1 shouldn't feel so 
responsible.” 

“Oh, is she very pretty?” asked Prinda. 

“She’s nineteen! Besides there’s something 
about her that always puts me in mind of Cin- 
derella. I can never make out if it’s her nose or 
the way she smiles. But I wish she’d had Cin- 
derella's training. Poor child, she's the most 
helpless creature in a kitchen and as for mending 
and sweeping— well, she’s had much more Beau- 
ty’s bringing up. You remember Beauty in the 
Wood, I suppose?” Prinda nodded emphati- 
cally and Miss Mac Loon sighed again. “It’s a 
great handicap to have been brought up to a pal- 
ace and then to find yourself in a hall-bedroom 
over a Delicatessen Store.” 

“And do they love each other very much?” 
Prinda always kindled to the slightest hint of 
romance. 

“I shouldn’t like to commit myself,” Miss Mac 
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Loon spoke from the big wardrobe where she 
was rummaging. “Time for us to be starting, 
Charlie!” she added as the brown cuckoo popped 
out of his carved clock-house eight times. 

The Broom's spirited pawings and scratch- 
ings at this announcement were suddenly lost 
in a long-drawn, shrill meauw. 

“Hilarian!” cried Miss Mac Loon, restrain- 
ing the Broom with difficulty. “My cat,” she 
explained, “intelligent, but wayward. Still, 
that's so often the price of cleverness in this 


world that I simply overlook it. T’ll let him in 
and you'd better keep out of the way till I’ve 
explained about you. He's apt to be touchy if 
I take up strangers without asking his advice.” 

“Perhaps I'd better take the glasses off,” 
Prinda murmured, “it might kind of upset him 
to see me wearing them first thing.” 

Cautiously she slipped them off as Miss Mac 
Loon went to open the door. Hilarian's looks 
were rather a disappointment at first. Except 
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for being leaner, dingier, and more stiff-whis- 
kered, there was nothing to distinguish him from 
other alley-prowlers. He hadn’t the advantage 
of good manners, either, for first he arched and 
spit and then, having noted Prinda’s presence, 
he deliberately streaked past, brushing her skirts 
with as cool indifference as if she had been an 
ash-can. 

“Hilarian!” chided his Mistress in gentle re- 
proof, “is that the way to treat ladies, especially 
when they are obliging enough to keep Shop 
while I’m gone? No,” she shook her head as the 
Cat began to claw at the Broom with eager paws, 
“No, not to-night. I’m sorry, but there won't 
be room coming back. “We'll be so loaded down 
as it is I may have to use Charlie’s tail. Now 
don’t tease,” as the Cat lifted up its voice in a 
protesting wail, “you know it’s never any use 
once my mind’s made up, but if you behave your- 
‚self 1'1 bring you back a bunch of catnip and 
two salt herring.” 

Prinda was certainly not prejudiced in the 
Cat’s favor, but when she had readjusted the 
spectacles she began to realize Hilarian’s superi- 
ority over others of his kind. His scrawniness 
now became supple grace; his whiskers shone 
and bristled, while his eyes looked out like two 
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round lanterns from the velvet blackness of his 
coat. | 

“Oh,” she murmured, admiring in spite of her- 
self, “he really is a wonderful cat.” 

“There,” his Mistress patted him affection- 
ately as she talked, “you hear that, Hilarian? 
Prinda appreciates you, which is more than you 
deserve after your rudeness. Go right over and 
apologize and see that you don’t leave the Shop 
till I get back.” 

With the Cat’s rough tongue licking her fin- 
gers Prinda watched Miss Mac Loon’s prepara- 
tions for leaving and listened to her parting in- 
structions. | 

“Here's my bunch of keys in case you need to 
open the sea-chest or the wardrobe or the Magic 
Cabinet.” 

Miss Mac Loon handed them over and the 
next minute she had wrapped herself in a rather 
striking cloak made out of an old crazy quilt of 
gay patches. | 

“But—but about the Magic,” Prinda ques- 
tioned anxiously, “if I have to use any. I mean 
the bottles look as if they’d break when you 
touch them arid shall I put the empty ones back 
again?” 

Miss Mac Loon smiled knowingly. 
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“Don't worry,” she said, “and as for putting 
them back— you'll find the empty ones take care 
of themselves. Aunt Emma will be here to keep 
you company,” she went on, “but you're not to 
ask her advice about anything that may come up. 
Joe-the-Postman sleeps over the Shop, but he 
won't be here till after his late collection. He’ll 
tell you all about himself, so I needn't. You're 
to make the Magic last as well as you can, and 
remember I leave everything in your hands.” 

“And you'll be sure to get plenty more and 
Uncle Oliver’s Miracle?’ Prinda plucked at a 
fold of the parti-colored cloak. 

“Haven’t I promised to do my best?” 

Before Prinda could answer the Shop lamps 
dimmed to mere specks of light and the fire flick- 
ered oddly. There came a frenzied scratching 
and pawing, followed by an unmistakable whin- 
ny. Then a sudden swift rush of air stirred the 
garments hanging on their pegs and lifted Prin- 
da's hair like a fan about her head. The next 
moment she found herself alone in the Pawn- 
shop, with only Hilarian rubbing against her 
legs and Aunt Emma clattering the tea cups in 
the little back room. 
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Thuerz» Aunt Emma surveyed the hang 
of the red apron critically, “the hem’s short 
enough so that you won't go tripping up every 
other step and long enough to give you more 
height and dignity.” 

“Thank you very much.” Prinda jingled the 
bunch of keys which now dangled from her waist 
by a piece of cord. 

“I think,” went on Aunt Emma, gathering up 
her work-basket, “I think I'll just step upstairs 
and give Joe-the-Postman's room a little tidying 
up for the New Year.” | 

Armed with a dustpan and brush Aunt Emma 
ascended a crooked staircase, so dark and incon- 
spicuous that Prinda had not noticed it before. 
Presently she could hear the creaking of old 
boards as Aunt Emma moved about overhead. 
Except for that and Hilarian’s purring, it was 
very still in the Pawnshop. But not for long. 
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Clang! went the bell, and in bounded a girl. Hil- 
arian woke with a yawn of annoyance and Prinda 
eyed her first customer curiously. She was very 
young and pretty; her hair showed a soft yellow 
where it curled under her hat brim; her nose 
turned up gaily, and her chin was small and 
pointed against the fur of her coat collar. 

“I want to see Miss Mac Loon,” she began a 
little breathlessly, “about something very impor- 
tant that can't wait. Tell her it's Rose Martha 
Allen. She knows me, I live over the Delicates- 
sen Store.” 

She jerked her head towards the opposite curb 
where a taxi was chugging noisily. 

“Oh,” Prinda beamed knowingly, “I’ve heard 
her speak of you.” 

“I suppose she told you I was out of work,” 
the girl’s chin went up at a defiant tilt. 

“Why, no, she didn't,” Prinda hastened to ex- 
plain, “Miss Mac Loon is away just now.” 

“But I’ve got to see her and I haven't a minute 
to waste! When will she be back?” 

“Not till after midnight.” 

“Oh, Mercy!” the girl gave a little gasp and 
leaned limply against the counter. As she did so 
her eyes fell on the typewriter and she started. 
“Oh,” she said in a voice that she tried to make 
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sound indifferent, “so he’s been in with Peg, has 
he? Well, I might have known it.” She gave 
the machine a shove, almost as if it were a live 
thing, “Sometimes I’d like to smash it!” 

“But he wouldn't be able to write plays then.” 
Prinda reminded her. 

“I know,” she turned away with a little sigh, 
“He's finished the last act, I suppose, or it 
wouldn't be here?” 

“Yes, he's Just gone out to mail it and get some 
supper. Did you ” Prinda hesitated in her 
effort to be tactful, “did you want to see him too?” 

Rose Martha flushed. | 

“Why, no, not when he hasn’t been to see me 
for a week and when he forgets he promised to 
take me out tonight.” 

“I'm sure he didn’t mean to forget,” Prinda 
hurried to Mr. Kit's defense, “it's just. his 
play——" | 

“Oh, I know all about it! Well,” she straight- 
ened up and looked about her, “if I’m to go to 
that Ball I’d better begin getting ready this 
minute. Just look at that now!” She thrust 
out one small foot and tapped the sole of a very 
shabby shoe. “That’s no way for a girl to go 
round on a night like this if she expects to make 
her living by dancing.” 
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“I'm sure there must be a pair of rubbers here 
that would fit you.” 

Prinda rose to look, but her customer stopped 
her with a little excited laugh. 

“Wait! Tl want more than a pair of rubbers. 
T’ll need everything, I guess. I can't go there 
looking like this. Even if it is a Fancy Dress 
Ball they won't let in ragamuffins.” She made 
a little expressive gesture with both her hands. 

A Fancy Dress Ball! Prinda expected to see 
the Pumpkin Coach and the Glass Slippers ap- 
pearing next! A glow of excited responsibility 
swept her as she realized that she, Prinda Bas- 
sett, must assume the role of Fairy Godmother 
in Miss Mac Loon's absence. | 

“Yes, it’s very important for you to look 
your best,” she agreed, “so much seems to de- 
pend on Balls, especially Fancy Dress ones.” 

The girl nodded. 

“That's it exactly,” she said, “Chappy will be 
coming back for me any minute and I must be 
all ready.” 

“Chappy?” Prinda showed the surprise she 
felt. “Why I thought you were going with Mr. 
Kit. He won't be very long and 1 know he 
didn't mean to forget.” 
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Rose Martha stopped smiling and her lips 
tightened at the corners. 

“Well, he did forget,” he said. “He has too 
many important things on his mind to remember 
about me. At least he thinks they are more im- 
portant!” she added with a spirited little toss of 
her head. | 

“But a Costume Ball——” Prinda was incred- 
ulous. 

“Oh, that was Chappy’s idea,” Rose Martha 
hurried on. “He's been talking about it for a 
month now, only Kit and I—I mean Mr. Green 
had asked me for dinner and perhaps the theatre 
afterwards. It was only when it got so late and 
he hadn’t been round for almost a week, and I 
got so tired waiting up there in my hall bedroom, 
with nothing to do but read the ‘Help wanted’ 
advertisements and try and mend my stockings 
so the darns wouldn’t show, and so when Chappy 
asked me—” there was a little catch in her voice 
as she hurried on, “I hadn’t had so very much 
for lunch and I knew there’d be lovely things to 
eat and drink at supper, mushrooms, you know, 
and maybe lobster and pink ices. And the music, 
you don’t know what it is to do without dancing 
for a whole week!” | 
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“It must be hard.” Prinda tried to be very 
sympathetic. | 

“But Chappy is dreadfully particular about 
clothes,” the girl went on. “He is a floor-walker 
in Tallman’s department store and so he notices 
everything. That's why I thought—” she broke 
off and pointed towards the back room, “Miss 
Mac Loon showed me once a lovely Columbine 
dress in there. I know it will just fit me. 
Chappy says tonight might be the chance of my 
whole life because you can't tell who might be at 
a costume ball.” 

“I know—Prince Charming!” nodded Prinda. 

“Or a Manager,” Rose Martha sighed to her- 
self a little, “in the theatrical profession, you 
know. One that could just make a girl over- 
night.” 

“But you're all made,” Prinda objected. 

“Not the way 1 want to be. Not till I do a 
dance all by myself and have my name on the 
program. You're going to let me have the dress, 
aren't you?” 

“Did you bring something to exchange?” 
Prinda remembered her duties and grew busi- 
nesslike. 

“Tve got just one thing left that's worth any- 
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thing. That's my Conscience, and I’ve kept it 
so far for sentimental reasons.” 

“Your Conscience?” Prinda was all interest, 
“Have you got it on now?” 

“Of course,” Rose Martha tapped her chest 
significantly, “it's always been considered rather 
a nice one, too, only ever since 1 came here,— 
people don't seem to think so much of Conscien- 
ces, not the way they did at home, and lately it’s 
been getting in my way. Chappy has been want- 
ing me to get rid of it for a long time, only you 
can't help getting fond of things like that. 
Well?” She jumped to her feet and balanced 
lightly on her toes as she waited for her answer. 

Prinda hesitated. 

“A real New England Conscience like mine 
ought to be worth a lot,” the girl persisted. 

“I have always heard those were the best kind,” 
Prinda began, “But are you sure you ought to? 
Can you get on all right without yours?” 

“It is just for one night and 1 must go to the 
Ball.” 

Prinda wished Miss Mac Loon had left her a 
set of rules to follow. A. Conscience did seem 
like such an intimate and personal thing to pawn. 
Yet the sign outside said that about buying and 
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selling anything, and after all anything was 
anything. 

“All right,” she decided at last. 

“That must be Chappy now,” the girl laughed 
excitedly as the sound of a chugging taxi came 
from across the street. | 

Prinda peered out of the frosty window. Yes, 
it had drawn up to the opposite curb. 

“I'm glad it’s a pumpkin-colored taxi any- 
way,” she said. 

But her customer was in the back room ahead 
of her. 

“You’d better get a box or something to put 
it in,” she called from behind the green curtains 
that divided it from the rest of the Shop. “You 
can’t leave a Conscience lying round loose.” 

Prinda made a hasty search of the place only 
to find all the boxes stuffed to overflowing. At 
last she spied an empty wicker bird-cage. This 
she carried in triumph to Rose Martha who had 
already discarded her skimpy serge for the rose 
and spangles of the Columbine costume. Both 
her hands were clasped tightly round something 
small and bright which she held pressed close to 
her. Prinda could see little bits of the shine 
showing between her fingers and she knew this 
must be “It.” She wanted to stay and watch the 
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transfer to the cage, but just as this seemed about 
to take place, the Shop-Bell gave a vigorous peal. 
Prinda pulled the curtains to behind her and 
hurried out. 

There stood the Young Man called Kit. 

“Hello!” he shook the snow off himself for all 
the world like a big dog let in from play, “I’ve 
come back, you see, just like that bad penny 
people are always talking about!” He smiled 
at Prinda and drew out the big envelope from 
under his coat. “I got way over to the Post 
Office and found I’d forgotten to address it. The 
pens were so scratchy 1 didn't dare risk them, so 
I thought if you'd just let me use Peg—it won't 
take a minute?” 

“All right,” Prinda's eyes wandered a trifle 
nervously in the direction of the back room. She 
felt glad he had turned up just now even though | 
Rose Martha Allen hadn't seemed in a forgiving 
mood. “Only don't go, please, till I come back. 
You’ll have to excuse me a moment. I have a 
customer in the other room.” 

She left him and returned to Rose Martha, 
whom she found too absorbed in dressing herself 
to have recognized a familiar voice or to notice 
presently the click of the typewriter. 

“You’re perfectly beautiful!” Prinda told her 
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with enthusiasm as she watched her put on a 
pair of silver slippers; tie the last rose-colored 
ribbon, and shake her curls loose about her 
face. 

“Well, I certainly need to be tonight!” 

Prinda was struck by the new note in her voice. 
It was as different in its way as the pink which 
had suddenly come to the girl's cheeks. They 
hadn't been nearly so bright a few moments be- 
fore. Now she rose on her toes and bent grace- 
fully this way and that, till the spangles twinkled 
like hundreds of tiny stars caught in a soft pink 
cloud. 

“T”11 let Mr. Kit surprise her,” thought Prinda, 
“that will be better than if I tell her he’s outside.” 

“I never felt so free and light in my life,” Rose 
Martha was saying. “No, you're not going to 
get in my way tonight!” 

She shook her fist gaily towards the wicker 
bird-cage. Prinda started. In the excitement 
she had forgotten all about the Conscience. But 
there it was. At first you might have mistaken 
it for a very bright electric light bulb until you 
discovered that it depended upon no wires and 
that its shape and color changed miraculously be- 
fore your very eyes. Now it slipped from green 
to violet; now it burned blue, only to shift into 
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pearly silver; now it flared redly to drift again 
into living gold. 

“Oh,” gasped Prinda, “it's wonderful! I don't 
see how you can bear to part with it, even for one 
night!” 

“It is pretty.” Rose Martha hung over the 
cage a moment as if she felt a twinge of regret, 
then she gave her shoulders a little shrug. 
“Hum!” she said, “It's just showing off! Here, 
you carry it in and give me the pawn ticket.” 

She pushed aside the curtains and stepped into 
the Shop. Prinda, following anxiously with the 
cage, heard a muttered exclamation and was just 
in time to see the young man called Kit start 
towards her eagerly. 

“Rose Martha Allen,” he began, “where in 
the world p 

But she cut him short. 

“Really, Mr. Green, 1 haven't time for any 
explanations!” | 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Prinda setting the cage 
down on the counter, “if he’d just say how pretty 
he thinks she looks everything would be all right. 


- You can see he does think so.” 


She got out the pawn tickets and hovered 
nearby, uncertain whether she ought to stay or 
withdraw. 
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“See here, Rose Martha,” he was saying, “since 
when has it been Mr. Green between you and 
me? If you're put out about my not showing up 
all this week, it’s just because——” 

“Oh, you needn’t explain!” She gave another 
toss of her head so that the curls bobbed up and 
down delightfully. “If I were a typewriter or a 
piece of paper or even an eraser, instead of a 
girl who likes a little attention once in a while, 
you’d have some use for me! You wouldn’t for- 
get when you'd made an important engagement 
for New Year’s Eve and——” 

“Why, that’s terrible!” he broke in contritely, 
“honestly, I didn’t mean to. You see I had no 
idea the third act was going to take so long. I for- 
got all about time and space and food and = 

“And Me!” Rose Martha’s voice was cold. 

“There's still time, if you don't mind its being 
the Movies. Only you can't go like that.” 

He indicated her costume. 

“It certainly ts too late. I’ve made other plans 
for the evening.” 

“Please listen, Rose Martha, 1 ds 

“And don't call me that again. I’ve decided 
to drop my middle name.” 

“Y ou mustn't do that. 1 mean, wasn't it your 
grandmother’s?” 
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“That is exactly why 1 want to get rid of it! 
I won't have my ancestors interfering with me. 
And I won't have you telling me what to do and 
what not to do. 1'm sick of staying all by myself 
in that hall bedroom. Do you think it’s any fun 
for me to play second choice to a typewriter?” 

Christopher Marlowe Green opened his mouth 
to protest, but determined honkings from the 
pumpkin-colored taxi drowned his voice. Rose 
Martha picked up the pawn ticket Prinda had 
laid on the counter, stuffed it into her little bag, 
threw a red cloak over her spangles, and started 
for the door. By this time the honkings had - 
stopped, but a man's voice could be heard dis- 
tinctly from across the street. 

“Hurry, Rose Martha,” it called. 

“So that's the reason,” the Young Man faced 
her accusingly across the Shop, “You're going 
out with him?” 

“Well, why not? At least he doesn't forget 
his engagements.” 

Her hands fumbled for the doorknob. 

“I might have known it,” his voice had sud- 
denly grown bitter, “going to a dance with him! 
I thought you were dressed up for some new 
part.” 

“Perhaps I am!” 
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Her hand found the knob and turned it. 

With a whisk of spangled skirts she was out 
of the door. The Shop-Bell jangled from the 
slam that followed. Prinda and the young man 
called Kit stared at each other for a second or 
two blankly. Then he covered the Pawnshop 
floor in three strides and dashed out after her. 
Prinda ran to the door and stared out through 
the falling snow. He was just too late. With 
a snort and a rattle the taxi gave a jerk forward 
and turned the corner. | 
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AUNT EMMA’S EXPERIENCE 


P RINDA turned back to the Pawnshop and a 
sight that froze the heart within her. Hilarian, 
forgotten in all the recent commotion, had taken 
this opportunity to climb upon the counter. 
There he crouched, tail switching, fur on end, 
poised and ready to pounce upon the frail wicker 
cage not half a yard away. His eyes were glit- 
tering slits as they watched their victim, and his 
tongue, red and quivering, left no doubt as to 
his intentions. 

“Help!” cried Prinda and sprang to the rescue. 

She clutched the cage and held it out of reach 
of the aggrieved and protesting Hilarian till the 
Young Man called Kit could answer her frantic 
summons. 

“Oh, please hang it up somewhere, quick!” she 
panted, “As high as you can where the Cat can’t 
getit. It’s her Conscience and if anything should 
happen to it s 

“Her Conscience?” he started violently and 
stared at the cage and its contents with a dazed 
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expression, “You don't mean that Rose Mar- 
tha p? 

“Yes, she did! Stop scratching me, Hilarian! 
No, you can’t have it, you bad cat. She said it 
was the only valuable thing she had left, and she 
had to have the dress to go to the Ball—oh, please 
be careful and don’t drop it! There, on the high- 
est hook.” 


Christopher Marlowe Green did as he was 
told and then he collapsed dejectedly. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “this is terrible. Worse 
than I thought. It was bad enough to have her 
go with him, but without her Conscience—why, 
anything might happen. I shall never forgive 
myself.” 
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“But you didn’t mean to forget,” Prinda com- 
forted him, “you were just too busy to remem- 
ber.” 

“That's just as bad—and anyway I ought to 
have seen how things were going. No, there is 
no excuse for me. I ought to be shot!” 

He looked up as if imploring Prinda to do this. 
Just at that moment Aunt Emma came down- 
stairs candle in hand. She wanted to know what 
was the matter and between them Prinda and 
Mr. Kit told her all about it. She listened to 
them in silence, her face very solemn. 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked when Prinda 
had finished, “that you let that poor deluded girl 
leave her Conscience here behind her?” 

Prinda nodded. 

“There it is,” she said, pointing to the cage 
that hung overhead. | 

“Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish!” Aunt 
Emma eyed first one of them and then the other, 
“Don't you know they are perishable? If that 
Conscience isn’t back inside her very soon, it 
won't survive.” | 

“But how do you know?” Prinda could feel 
her knees beginning to shake, “I mean, are you 
sure?” | 

“I know because I’ve had Experience,” an- 
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swered Aunt Emma. “They never last long 
outside of people.” 

She returned to her place by the fire and took 
up her knitting calmly. Kit muttered more self- 
reproaches, but Prinda went over and planted 
herself before Aunt Emma. 

“Then tell us what to do about it?” she begged, 
“You must know. You've had all that Experi- 
ence.” 

Aunt Emma sighed and shook her head. 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” she confessed, 
“Experience and Knowing-what-to-do are very 
different things, and if you've got one, it don't 
always follow that you've got the other.” 

“But we've got to think of something,” Prinda 
turned from one to the other desperately, “we 
mustn't let anything happen to her Conscience, 
it's such a lovely one.” She glanced up fearfully 
to make sure it still showed between the bars of 
the cage. “Oh, mercy, I do believe it’s begun to 
get smaller already! Do you think it has, Mr. | 
Kit?” 

She tugged anxiously at his coat sleeve. He 
took his face out of his hands and stared at her 
and the cage in dumb despair. 

“I can't see a thing,” he said, “except her face, 
there at the door. I shall always see her there 
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and know it’s all my fault. If only I had gone 
to her, even as late as this afternoon. But I 
didn’t go. I sat and typed the third act of my 
play!” 

He shuddered and kicked the manuscript which 
he had dropped on the floor. 

“I'm sorry for you, young man,” put in Aunt 
Emma, “but after all you were ambitious and 
she ought to have appreciated that and made 
allowances.” 

“Ambitious!” he cried bitterly with another 
savage kick, “Do you suppose that matters now?” 

Prinda rescued the play from under his feet. 
She stood smoothing its pages and wrinkling her 
brows in thought. 

“Miss Mac Loon said you were like that other 
Mr. Kit,” she ventured at last, “what do you sup- 
pose he'd do if he was here?” 

“He'd never have been stupid enough to lose 
her!” 

“Do you know what 1 think he'd do?” Prinda 
suddenly felt sure of herself again. “He'd go 
straight after her!” 

The Young Man jumped to his feet. 

“You bet he would!” he said, reaching for his 
hat. 

“Oh, wait, we've got to think first. There's 
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her Conscience. We must get that back to her 
before anything happens to it.” 

“Right you are!” 

Christopher Marlowe Green lifted down the 
cage carefully. Together they hung over it. 
There could be no doubt as to the truth of Aunt 
Emma's prediction. Even in that short time 
Rose Martha's Conscience had dwindled per- 
ceptibly, though it still shone in all its gay 
colors. 

“I'd know it was hers anywhere,” he murmured 
fondly, “if I met it at the edge of the Sahara 
Desert, I’d say—Rose Martha, may I walk to 
the next Oasis with you?” 

“We'd better wrap it up,” Prinda decided 
practically, “it's such a bad night for it to be 
out.” 

She wound Kit's scarf around the wicker-work. 

“Do you know where that Fancy Dress Ball 
is?” she asked hopefully. 

“No,” he admitted, “but 1 won't Ne till I’ve 
been to them all!” 

His jaw was set firmly. 

“But they won't let you in without a costume,” 
remembered Prinda, “There is that one of Mr. 
Kit's in the other room, don't you remember Miss 
Mac Loon said she'd let you try it on some day?” 
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She started towards the back room, but he 
called her back. 

“I can’t afford to hire a suit like that,” he told 
her forlornly, “I haven't anything worth it. She 
has Peg already and there's nothing else to 
pawn.” 

They stared at each other soberly. Then 
Prinda brightened. 

“There's your play!” she reminded him, 
That’s very valuable, isn’t it?” 

Kit took it out of Prinda’s hands and fingered 
it in silence, 
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Just for a moment she thought he wasn't going 
to let it go, but he put it down on the counter 
again with a quick little nod. 

“Prinda,” he said taking both her hands, “you 
won't lose anything by this. 1f anything should 
happen to me or the suit 1 know the play will 
more than cover it.” 

He made for the back room where present- 
ly she and Aunt Emma could hear him as 
he hurried into the other clothes. Sometimes 
he muttered and swore softly when he couldn't 
quite get the hang of the buttons. But soon he 
reappeared,—a resplendent figure in russet vel- 
vet and gold. 

“My! you do look splendid!” Prinda made no 
attempt to keep the admiration out of her voice. 

He laughed. It was the first time he had 
laughed since Rose Martha's departure, and it 
seemed like a good sign. 

“Come here,” ordered Aunt Emma, “and let 
me pinch up that ruff round your neck.” 

He bent down before her obediently. 

“It's awfully uncomfortable,” he admitted as 
he straightened up, “the ruff scratches and the 
cloak is going to be a fearful nuisance, but, some- 
how, I do feel more like—like myself in it!” 

Prinda eyed him critically. 
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“Why,” she cried, “you've forgotten the 
sword!” 

“Of course, 1 knew there was something 
missing.” 

She ran and brought two from the other room 
where they had been hanging. He chose the 
smaller and buckled it on. 

“Kit's own,” he said, as he struggled into his 
ulster. 

Then he caught up the cage and was out of 
the door, nearly knocking over a little old man in 
a postman's suit of faded blue, who was just 
entering. 

Kit charged past him and on into the street. 
“All like that nowadays!” muttered the little 
old man, shaking his head, so that the snow flew 
off the visor of his cap. 

“Don't mind him, Joe,” said Aunt Emma, 
“he has a lot on his mind tonight and no one 
can be expected to remember their manners when 
they're upset.” 

“I have to remember mine, no matter what 
happens,” he sighed. 

Prinda studied him wonderingly over the tops 
of the glasses. With their aid he had looked old, 
but now he appeared positively ancient, bent 
nearly double under his bulging mail-bag. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A MAIL-BAG 


J OE-THE-POSTMAN had had a hard day 
and he needed no urging from Prinda and Aunt 
Emma to tell them all about it. 

“Bills,” he explained with a forlorn shake of 
his head, “nothing but bills. I don't remember 
such a bad last day of December since I started 
carrying mail.” 

“Sit down and get warmed through, ” Aunt 
Emma told him, “you look tired.” 

He slumped into the chair beside her and held 
out his hands to the fire. They were as no 
as apple-twigs, Prinda thought. 

“Bills,” he repeated, with another head shake, 
“nothing but bills.” 

“But weren’t there any other letters?” Prinda 
asked, “not any like, saying “thank you for your 
lovely Christmas present, it is Just exactly what 
I wanted, —or any nice ones about babies getting 
born or people married or things like that?” 

“No, Miss,” Joe-the-Postman gave a sigh that 
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began at his boots and ended at his drooping 
moustache, “my route is in the wholesale district 
and 1 wouldn't be likely to get that kind,—par- 
ticularly the last you mentioned. They're too 
personal, you see, to get mixed up with business. 
Not that 1 blame anyone for keeping them sep- 
arate, but it's been hard on me and my back.” 
He rubbed it ruefully against the slats of the 
chair and relapsed into melancholy once more. 
“Y ou don't mean to say,” Prinda leaned over 
the counter with growing curiosity, “that just 
letters could bend you double like that?” 
“Yes, Miss, —gradual-like, you understand.” 
“But they look so little and light p 
“Little and light they may look, but they can 
make a lot of trouble in this world, or otherwise, 
as you'll find out before you're very much older.” 
“I never thought of that.” Prinda admitted. 
“It's the things inside ’em,” Joe went on, evi- 
dently finding comfort in so sympathetic a lis- 
tener, “Queer, too, come to think of it,—they’re 
Just pieces of paper with marks on them and yet 
people have gotten rich or poor or been hung or 
even elected President because of them! I often 
think how different it would have been if I’d been 
put on another route,—where there's private 
families now. There you’ve got your good days 
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and your bad ones, but you carry all kinds of 
letters and it mostly evens up.” 

“It's a shame!” declared Aunt Emma, biting 
off her thread with spirit, “I think the authorities 
ought to be spoken to!” 

“Well, I used to ask them to transfer me, but 
you know how it is, when you've been twenty- 
five years on a beat you're a habit. I often think 
if I could have just one letter that was something 
besides bills or business I might feel better. But 
I guess it would need to be a remarkable letter 
to make a difference in me now!” 

He rose and let Aunt Emma help him into his 
coat. 

“I see you've got something there in the mail 
line yourself,” he pointed to the counter and to 
Mr. Kit's play in its big stamped envelope, 
“Special delivery, too,—do you want me to take 
1t around to the Post Office?” 

Prinda hesitated. His words had sent an idea 
popping into her head,—an idea so swift and dar- 
- ing that it was close to an inspiration. 

“Suppose I should do it?” she asked herself 
softly, her fingers already gripping the envelope. 

The stamps had all been tightly licked on and 
there were a great many of them, all kinds and 
colors. Mr. Kit had finished the addressing, too, 
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and the little letters that spelled “Theatre” fairly 
shouted at Prinda to do it. But, after all, ought 
she to? There was the pawn ticket attached to 
the play inside. What would Miss Mac Loon 
think about scattering her property broadcast 
like this where it might even get lost? But then, 
suppose the wonderful thing happened? After 
all, plays were getting acted somewhere every 
night. Prinda had been to them herself and she 
knew. Mr. Kit was so sure that his was a good 
play, still, people didn't always agree about 
things like that. She remembered hearing Aunt 
Frances read aloud the criticism of a play she 
and Uncle Oliver had seen the night before. “All 
this play needs,” the newspaper notice had said, 
“is a little more magic.” Uncle Oliver had 
laughed at that and said that it was a rather 
large order for the playwright. His words came 
back to Prinda now with a new significance. 
Miss Mac Loon had left everything to her, and 
Mr. Kit's play must not be found wanting simply 
for the lack of a little Magic! 

“Wait a minute, please,” she said to Joe-the- 
Postman, “there's something else to go in first.” 

Without another second’s hesitation she fitted 
the smallest key in the top drawer of the Magic 
cabinet. Presently she was bending over three 
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little bottles, trying to decide which it should be. 

One showed bright red against the light, and 
its label proclaimed it to be:—“Especially effec- 
tive in cases of heart trouble or seriously impaired 
affections.” 'The vivid green contents of the next 
one were to be used only—“In case of startling 
events,” so it was the yellow bottle with its simple 
words :—“ A sure cure for indifference,” that she 
chose. With beating heart and fluttering fingers, 
Prinda drew out the cork. Instantly her nose 
quivered to a most tantalizing scent:—spices and 
salt sea, and even a hint of tobacco and hot 
roasted peanuts were in it, as well as others she 
couldn’t account for. All the time a thin stream 
of dusty gold poured from the little vial into the 
envelope and between the neatly typed pages. 

“There!” she sighed, as the last grain slipped 
inside and she licked down the flap firmly and 
sat upon it a moment for further precaution. 
“That’s sure to do something. They'll be certain 
to like a play that has Magic sticking to every 
single page!” | 

“I wouldn't wonder, Miss,” agreed Joe, stuff- 
ing it into his bag. 

“And maybe there'll be a wonderful answer 
soon, and you'1l be bringing it!” Prinda patted 
his blue-coated shoulder encouragingly as he 
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turned to go. “I'll just put the bottle back,” 
she added a moment later, starting towards the 
cabinet. 

But her hands felt suddenly empty,—not so 
much as a fragment of glass to be seen anywhere, 
and only the small cork left between her thumb 
and forefinger! 
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THE FEEL OF A SWORD 


‘Tue Costume Ball was in full swing and it 
was all that even Prinda’s wildest flights of fancy 
could have pictured it. The music played and 
played—gayer than twenty hurdy-gurdys on a 
Spring morning. Everything glistened with an 
extra shininess. the gilded carvings and gold 
curtains; the polished floor over which the danc- 
ers moved so tirelessly, their twinkling spangles 
and gold braid and high heeled gilt slippers and 
most of all their eyes, looking out from behind the 
little black masks. 

There were scarlet gipsies with loops in their 
ears; jesters in bells and gay patches; white 
clowns and gorgeous cavaliers in sashes and curls; 
there were pirates and signoritas with shawls and 
fans; flowery Geisha girls and cloth-of-gold 
Queens, besides monks and milkmaids and knights 
in armor. And there was Rose Martha, dancing 
lighter than the lightest Columbine that ever 
moved to music, in the arms of Mr. Chappy, 
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whose Jockey suit of blue and white satin sat so 
smartly upon him. He wore a stiff little visored 
cap rakishly on one side of his head and as he 
danced he flicked his riding whip proudly as if 
to show that Rose Martha was his own special 
property and no one else need try to claim her. 

A. great many had tried to, of course. Often 
there would be quite a little crowd gathered round 
her in moments when the music stopped between 
dances. At such times she found it extremely dif- 
ficult to explain that, charmed though she would 
be to perform such a feat, she simply couldn't 
manage to dance with all of them at once! 

Rose Martha had thought it wonderful at first 
—the lights and music and all the people in their 
gay costumes. She had felt tingling and shiny 
down to the tips of her toes, except for a strange 
little emptiness in the place where her Conscience 
had been. But somehow the wonderful feeling 
didn't last the way she had expected it to. She 
began to feel very hot and tired and cross and 
Mr. Chappy grew more and more unreasonable 
about wanting to keep her all to himself. Of 
course she wouldn't have minded if it had been 
Kit. She wouldn't have wanted to dance with 
anyone else then. But she would rather die than 
let any one guess that after the way he had 
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neglected her. Rose Martha gave her head an 
especially spirited toss, just to prove to herself 
how little she cared. The next minute, however, 
she caught herself searching the dancers for a 
figure tall and broad shouldered enough to be 
his. 

“Hello! something's happening over there. 
Let's go and see what it is!” said Chappy sud- 
denly. 
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At the farther end of the Ballroom the danc- 
ers were crowding round a tall young man who 
made excited gesturings—now with a bird-cage, 
now with a sword which he brandished with far 
more satisfaction than skill. At sight of this, 
Rose Martha drew back, and her heart began 
to beat faster under the Columbine costume, and 
her cheeks went very pink. There was something 
curiously familiar about the young man's broad 
shoulders even though she had never seen them in 
russet velvet before, and in that muffler-draped 
cage was something she had not counted upon 
seeing again that evening. 

“No, no,” she whispered, trying to urge 
Chappy in the other direction, “don’t let's go 
over there. Please, I'd rather not.” 

But Chappy wouldn't listen to her. He only 
settled his funny little blue and white jockey 
cap more firmly and hurried her along. 

“Come on, don't keep pulling me back,” he 
told her, “I'm not going to miss any of the fun!” 

The excitement had started over an argument 
between Mr. Kit and the two Doormen about 
his checking the bird-cage. He refused to give 
it up and the more they insisted that such incum- 
brances were not allowed in ballrooms, the more 
he contended that it was part of his costume, as 
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much so as his sword. He became very eloquent 
indeed on the subject. But the Attendants were 
not men to whom words meant very much in par- 
ticular, so this was quite lost upon them. Indeed 
they became very determined in their efforts to 
take the cage away from him. | 

It was at this point that Mr. Kit reached for 
the sword. The feel of its hilt had given him 
courage earlier that evening as he had charged 
his way into other ballrooms, past other men in 
uniform who had tried to bar his way to Rose 
Martha. But only now when he drew the blade 
from its scabbard and saw the lights flash on cold 
steel did Christopher Marlowe Green come into 
his own. 

“No, you don’t!” he thundered in a voice that 
startled him even more than it did everyone else 
within hearing. 

The Attendants backed quickly. The Young 
Man had very long arms and this was no stage 
rapier with a button on the tip! 

Well, the sword was out and Christopher Mar- 
lowe Green could not have put it up if he had 
wanted to. Yesterday he had been the sort of 
mild young man who sends manuscripts by mail 
rather than face the stares of office boys; tonight 
he felt he could challenge the whole theatrical 
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profession. The blood pounded and sang in his 
veins. He tingled to a new and glorious reck- 
lessness. He threw back his head and dared 
anyone in that ballroom to stop him. 

No one was dancing now, though the musicians 
still continued to play on in their gilded balcony. 
The crowd was closing in thick about him, press- 
ing in on every side. He was caught in a tangle 
of gayly colored costumes and wherever he turned 
couples got in his way. There were hundreds 
of masked faces all turned to his. His eyes 
peered this way and that out of his own mask as 
he searched among all those bright eyes and smil- 
ing red mouths. Perhaps it was because Rose 
Martha's lips were not turned up in a smile that 
he was able to find them, or it may have been the 
fright in her eyes, or the Columbine Costume. 
But once he had found her, he never let her slip 
from his sight. Head back, and sword tilted at 
an angle that sent the nearer couples scattering, 
he charged towards her like a ship under full sail. 

“Rose Martha!” Mr. Kit described an even 
wider circle with his sword and held the cage still 
higher to attract her attention. “Rose Martha! 
Wait! I’ve brought it. Take it back! Quick! 
There isn’t a minute to lose!” 

She could not make out his words above the 
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music, but his looks and gesturings were im- 
pressive and between the fringes of the woolen 
muffler Rose Martha could just make out a tiny 
flicker of brightness. She shrank against 
Chappy's blue and white chest and shook her 
curls determinedly over her eyes to keep out 
the sight. | 
“Oh, dear!” she wailed. “He has brought it 
here.” | 

“You know who it is then!” Chappy gave an 
unpleasant grin, “And 1 guess I do too—I might 
have known you two would be up to something.” 

“But I didn't know he was coming, Chappy! 
Of course he didn't want me to come here with 
you and he did run after the taxi, still I never 
thought——” She could not keep a little note of 
incredulous gladness out of her voice. 

Chappy started forward suddenly, though 
Rose Martha clutched at his arm in new panic. 

“No, no!” she begged, “You mustn't. Let's 
just go. I’ve had all the Ball I want for one 
night. I want to go home!” 

But he shook her off and plunged into the 
crowd again. 

“Oh, stop them!” “With a little scream she 
went after him, “Somebody stop them, please!” 

No one listened to her at all. 
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Chappy and Christopher Marlowe Green met 
head-on, the crowd giving way before them as 
neatly as the gayly colored figures on a pack of 
deftly shuffled playing cards. 

Chappy's arm flew out and the whip swished 


in a white streak. It caught Christopher Mar- 
lowe Green full on the face, jerking the mask 
away cleanly. The blow came with such stinging 
unexpectedness that he reeled under it. But in 
an instant he had righted himself and turned on 
Chappy. His eyes blazed and his cheeks were 
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white except for a jagged red line that marked 
the course of the whiplash. 

“Kit!” Rose Martha's voice came shrill above 
the music, “Go away—quick—don’t let him 
hurt you!” | 

She had managed to reach Chappy by this 
time and was tugging at his arm with all her 
might. 

Christopher Marlowe Green took one look at 
the struggling Jockey and then burst into a peal 
of laughter. Rose Martha had never heard him 
laugh like that before and even in her fright she 
knew it for the most utterly satisfying sound she 
had ever heard. Next moment Chappy was out 
of her hands and the wicker bird-cage had sud- 
denly come there in his place. Mr. Kit was mak- 
ing frantic motions to her. He wanted her to 
do something with it, but she was too excited to 
understand. Vothing mattered when Chappy 
was making for him with that ugly look on his 
face. But Mr. Kit only braced his feet more 
widely apart and continued to laugh! He let 
Chappy come on. They were very close now,— 
so close that Chappy must hop ludicrously to 
keep out of the range of Kit's sword. 

“Y ou put that up!” he whined. “Can't you see 
I haven't got one?” 
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“That's so!” Mr. Kit grinned. His eyes 
sought Rose Martha. She had been pushed back 
to the. fringe of the crowd, but she stood on tip- 
toe, clinging fast to the cage, and her eyes were 
black with excitement, “Well, there’s more than 
one use for a sword!” 

He made a sudden lunge and caught Chappy 
neatly by the scruff of the neck. For a second 
or two he held him there, taking note as he did 
so of the blue glass buttons that adorned the 
jockey coat and of the stick pin with the horse’s 
head fastening the jaunty cravat. But on the 
whole his interest was centered elsewhere. 

He took a firmer grip of Kit Marlowe’s sword 
with one hand and with the other deliberately 
reversed the protesting Chappy. The sword 
rose; the Ballroom lights flashed along the flat 
of the blade, and then it fell! There came loud 
sounds of ripping and rending, followed by a long 
drawn howl of indignation from one throat and 
excited bursts of delight from many others. Lit- 
tle blue glass buttons began to fly in every di- 
rection. Again the sword rose and fell and once 
again. 

Things happened quickly after that. Women 
screamed and men roared. Dancers and uni- 
formed attendants became tangled in each other’s 
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arms and legs. People trod on other people's 
toes. Everyone seized his nearest neighbor. 

Mr. Kit certainly thought to meet his end in 
that jungle of arms and legs. But somehow or 
other he managed to fight free of them. He 
shook himself and straightened his shoulders. 
Then he looked about for Rose Martha. There 
was not a sign of her; not so much as a spangle 
anywhere. But at least she and her Conscience 
were safe. He looked about for some way of 
escape. 

At the farther side of the room a grove of 
potted palms had been banked about a curtained 
doorway. It must lead somewhere and he 
decided to make for it. 

“There he goes!” someone was shouting behind 
him as he ran. 

Others took up the cry and he doubled his 
speed. His feet sped over the shiny lengths of 
polished floor, but it was only when his toe struck 
against something that he looked down to find 
the wicker bird-cage under his very feet. In a 
daze he peered down at it. Rose Martha’s Con- . 
science glinted up at him no bigger than a but- 
ton. He bent and caught up the cage. 

The footsteps were padding close behind him 
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now and he took the rest of the floor at a gallop. 
Still, he did not feel afraid. He could hear 
- Chappy calling wildly for a coat and he smiled 
and turned for a final brandish of the sword be- 
fore he disappeared between the crimson curtains. 
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CHAPTER 9 
A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 


Tue cuckoo had come out of his rustic door 
ten times and the hands of the Jefferson Market 
Clock were creeping on towards half-past ten. 
The evening was progressing and Prinda felt no 
sign of sleepiness. She had always told Aunt 
Frances and Nora it would be like this but they 
had been so skeptical. She found her mind re- 
turning to Number 18 and Uncle Oliver. Sup- 
pose anything happened to Miss Mac Loon? 
Suppose Charlie missed the way or the Miracle 
dropped off over some dark river or piece of 
woodland? Suppose they didn’t get back till 
too late? She shivered and turned back to the 
fire. 

J oe-the-Postman had returned and now he and 
Aunt Emma sat together before it. He had 
taken off his blue coat because she had discovered 
a place that was going thin and needed a patch. 
Her head was bent low over the work, and her 
thimble flashed now and again in the firelight. 
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Joe puffed away on an old brown pipe, removing 
it once in so often to read out bits from the eve- 
ning paper. They looked wonderfully contented, 
Prinda thought. Whenever Joe shook his head 
over some piece of news and said he didn't know 
what the world was coming to if it went on at 
such a rate, Aunt Emma would wag hers and say 
she didn't know either. 

“You've got real sensible views about things,” 
he said approvingly more than once. 

Prinda was just going to draw him out about 
this, when sounds of a taxi stopping and voices 
raised in argument broke in upon the quiet of 
the Shop. 

“But I tell you this is the place. - I remember 
1t distinctly!” 

“That's what you've said at the last three 
Pawnshops. Wait for us, driver, we'll probably 
be right out again!” 

“I’m sure this time!” 

“All right, Flora, only don't expect me to 
believe it!” 

“Oh, my!” Aunt Emma had started at hearing 
the voices, and now she was on her feet looking 
distractedly about her, “Oh, my, that sounds 
familiar!” In her agitation she had let the coat 
slide to the floor, carrying her work basket with 
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it. “Oh, dear, there go all my spools running 
every which way!” 

She stooped to gather them up and Joe-the- 
Postman bent forward to help her, as the Shop 
door opened. Three figures appeared in it,— 
a man and two women. They were still gestic- 
ulating as they entered; their mouths open as if 
they had not yet finished their argument. 

“Certainly this is it!” began the older of the 
two women, then, as Prinda came forward, she 
added, “We want to see the Proprietress at 
once.” 

Before Prinda could answer, the other lady 
gave a little cry and began to point excitedly. 

“Look!” she broke in, “There she is! Aunt 
Emma dear, here we are!” 

“So I see.” Aunt Emma spoke without the 
enthusiasm Prinda had expected. “Well, I’m 
sure I wasn't looking to see you again, Flora, or 
Henry, and Carrie either, for that matter!” 

She continued to hunt for her sewing things, 
though they advanced to greet her with out- 
stretched arms. Prinda watched Aunt Emma 
submit to their embraces with sympathy. She 
knew that kind of kiss herself,—people only gave 
it to you when they were going to ask you to do 
something f or them. 
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“Dear Aunt Emma,” the older woman hurried 
on effusively, “it seems such ages——” 

“Yes, it is,’ agreed Aunt Emma shortly. 
“Prinda, I wish you'd see if that purple spool’s 
rolled under the counter. I wouldn’t lose that 
for anything, and Joe, will you wind up that 
skein of silk for me?” She turned to the visitors 
again and there was a hint of challenge in her 
manner. “Must have been some pretty impor- 
tant business, Henry, to bring you and Carrie out 
on a night like this.” 

“Now, Aunt Emma,” Prinda could hear the 
big man protesting, “Td like to know what's more 
important than seeing you?” 

“Lots of things used to be, Henry Sniffen, 
and you know it! You don't look as well as you 
did, and Flora, 1 think you'd ought to start tak- 
ing that tonic again, you look kind of peaked.” 

“I am. I’ve been getting more run down ever 
since you left. We all have, that's why we——” 

“My, my, and I thought of you three having 
such pleasant times doing Just what you wanted 
with me out of the way!” 

From her searchings behind the counter Prinda 
listened to more eager denials and protests. 

“We've missed you so all these months.” 

“Well, Carrie, it was your idea bringing me 
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here in the first place, not that 1 made any par- 
ticular objection myself!” 

“We didn’t know how much you meant to us 
till we had to get on without you.” 

“This is certainly news to me. I thought you 
couldn’t do anything you wanted on account of 
having me around?” 

“Oh, Aunt Emma, that was all a mistake. 
We've been finding it out ever since. We haven't 
any excuse now for anything!” 

“Yes,” the younger woman broke in, “we al- 
ways had you before. If I didn’t want to go out 
to a party or anywhere I could just say you 
needed me, and if Carrie wanted a trip south 
all she had to do was make Henry think you 
ought to have a change, and Henry could beg 
off from committees and after-dinner speeches 
any time on your account 2 

“And now I have to go, and get dyspepsia and 
do without my sleep! No wonder my color’s 
bad!” 

“Besides there's your room. The minute peo- 
ple found out you weren't with us any more they 
began coming to stay. We've had a perfect pro- 
cession of visitors: —Henry’s brother-in-law, and 
Flora's three room-mates, and then my step-sister 
and her twins, and 1 don't know who else! Of 
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course the maids began giving notice and you 
know what it's like getting new ones. Maggie 
went last week and 1 just took to my bed. Oh, 
you don’t know what we've been through.” 

“Well, now, maybe I can picture it.” 

Aunt Emma gave a queer little chuckle in her 
throat, but Prinda, who had recovered the spool 
and now came forward to return it, noticed that 
she still seemed uneasy in the presence of these 
determined relatives. Joe-the-Postman sat with 
his paper forgotten upon his knees. His face 
was puckered with the effort of following so many 
different people’s words, and no smoke curled 
from the brown pipe though he still kept it firmly 
between his lips. 

“We thought you’d be glad to get back to your 
old room,” the Man named Henry was saying 
with a persuasive pat. 

“We’ve had it all done over for you,” put in 
his wife Carrie. 

“And it’s New Year’s Eve,” added the girl, 
Flora. 

“So it is,” murmured Aunt Emma, stooping 
to take the spool Prinda held out, “Your drop- 
ping in so unexpectedly made me forget my man- 
ners, but 1'm sure I wish you all a happy new 
year and many of them!” 
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“But, Aunt Emma, don't you understand? 
We've come to take you back with us.” 

Aunt Emma set down her work basket before 
she turned to them again. When she did Prinda 
could see two bright spots of pink on either 
cheek. 

“Well, I don't want to go!” she said, her fin- 
gers plucking nervously at the fringes of her 
plaid silk apron. “You wanted to get rid of me. 
You put me in a pawnshop because you didn't 
have any more use for me, but now just as I 
get settled here, you find I was of some use to 
you after all and you come down and try to take 
me back.” 

“Aunt Emma dear, you mustn' jump to 
conclusions.” 

“I'm not jumping, I’m only telling the truth 
and you can't make me go back if I want to stay 
here.” 

She sat down in the old chair and began to 
rock spiritedly. Joe-the-Postman regarded her 
with new interest, | 

“She’s a smart woman,” he ventured, removing 
his pipe and wagging his head admiringly. 

The older lady looked irritated. 

“And what’s that to you?” she remarked icily. 

“It’s a whole lot!” At his words Prinda looked 
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up startled, just in time to see Aunt Emma 
blushing scarlet, “Maybe I don’t know such a 
lot about women but I guess I wouldn't have been 
fool enough to let her go!” 

Prinda felt her own cheeks growing hot and 
little shivers of excitement creeping along her 
spine. Of course Aunt Emma didn’t want to 
leave. Prinda understood it all perfectly now 
and hurried forward to take her part. 

“No one’s asked for your opinion!” the man 
was addressing Joe and making annoyed thump- 
ings with his cane. “No need to get excited, 
Carrie, I can arrange this satisfactorily, though 
I had hoped to find Aunt Emma in a more rea- 
sonable frame of mind. However I’m sure the 
Shopkeeper will see our point.” He began to 
fumble significantly in his trousers’ pocket. 

“Little girl,” said one of the women for the 
first time noticing Prinda, who had planted her- 
self before them, “go and call the Proprietress; 
it was a woman if 1 remember right?” 

“Yes,” Prinda told them, “but I can’t call her 
because you see, it’s me.’ 

“You!” all three peered at her EN 

“Yes, for tonight Miss Mac Loon left every- 
thing to me.” 

“That’s all right, then,” the Man gave his 
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Wife an amused wink which he thought Prinda 
wouldn't understand, but which she did, per- 
fectly. “You just get Aunt Emma’s things and 
we'll have her home in no time.” 

“But she doesn’t want to go,” Prinda did not 
make a move to help them. 

“She’s just upset, you know surprises some- 
times affect old people that way.” 

“It wasn't a pleasant kind of a surprise.” 
Prinda held her ground. 

The Man made an impatient motion towards 
the door. 

“Go out and get in the taxi, Carrie, and you, 
too, Flora. I can manage this better alone.” 

“But it’s absurd,” they spoke from the door, 
“perfectly absurd, a mere child trying to keep 
you from taking what belongs to us.” 

“It isn’t absurd and she doesn’t belong to you!” 
Prinda didn’t care whether she contradicted or 
not. 

“I think the law would have something to say 
about that,” the Man's mouth looked very set in- 
deed, “and 1 should not hesitate to call upon it. 
This is a Matter of Principle with me an P 
His words had a curious effect upon Aunt 
Emma. She began to rock wildly to and fro 
and to sob into her plaid silk apron. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “now he’s started on that 
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Matter of Principle and you'll never be able to 
stop him. I know, I’ve had Experience. Oh, 
dear me, I might have known it wasn’t any use 
my holding out against him. He always gets his 
way, but I thought maybe this once and just when 
I was beginning to feel at home here and to relish 
my tea and take an interest in things again!” 

She cried on, interspersing her sobs with in- 
coherent scraps of lament. It was awful to see 
her go to pieces like this, and at such an impor- 
tant moment. But the sight of Aunt Emma’s 
tears only seemed to sharpen Prinda’s own wits, 
and to rouse Joe-the-Postman to action. He 
rose, put away his pipe and joined forces with 
Prinda. 

“She don't have to go anywhere if she doesn't 
want to!” he repeated doggedly, “T' tell every 
Policeman and—and the Postmaster General 
himself. I don't care if it costs me my job. I’ve 
got Principles, too!” 

- “So have I!” Prinda felt the sudden stir of in- 
spiration within her, “I’ve got just as good Prin- 
ciples as anybody, and—and once you’ve pawned 
anything you can’t get it out without the tickets!” 

She held out her hand meaningly and waited. 

It was wonderful to see how the pompousness 
went out of him at her words, just like starch in 
the rain. He had forgotten all about those im- 
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portant little pieces of cardboard, but she had not. 
Her mind had whispered to her about them just 
in time to save Aunt Emma from tragedy and 
the Pawnshop from dishonor. 

“Of course I’m willing to pay for all she’s eaten 
and any trouble she's made.” 

Such a fat roll of bills came out of his pocket 
that Joe-the-Postman whistled feebly, but Prinda 
drew herself up with pride. 

“This is a Magic Pawnshop,” she told him, 
“and we do not deal in cash!” 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said the Man with a 
kind of dazed awe in his voice, “‘I’ll be doubled 
damned!” he added as he stuffed the bills away 
again. 

“Y ou be careful how you talk around here!” 
Joe-the-Postman shuffled forward, his limp 
moustache ends actually turning up, “You re- 
member there’s ladies present, and I’m here to 
see they don’t get insulted!” 

Their Customer was at the door now. 

“You haven't seen the last of me,” he warned 
them from the top step, “I'll be round again 
tomorrow with the law, you'll see.” 

“All right,” Prinda closed the door behind him 
and drew a deep breath, “but a lot might happen 
before tomorrow!” 
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THE ENCHANTED EAR-TRUMPET 


STILL the clocks went on with their quarters 
and half hours and nothing did happen. Prinda 
grew worried. Joe-the-Postman was back in 
his old place by the fire and Aunt Emma had 
wiped her eyes and resumed the sewing. Except 
for the squeak of her rocking chair, the crackle 
of Joe’s paper and an occasional sigh from one 
or the other of them, the Pawnshop was abso- 
lutely quiet. Far too quiet, Prinda decided, for — 
she knew that they had things they wanted to 
say. Oh, she knew. She would have guessed 
even without the help of Henry, Carrie and 
Flora. It was the way Joe looked at Aunt 
Emma when her head was bent over the patch 
on his coat, and the way her eyes kept going back 
to his face when she thought he wasn't looking. 
Prinda slipped behind the counter and made a 
great bustling. ¡Sometimes noise helped. It 
nearly always started canary birds singing. But 
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1t failed to produce the desired effect on the two 
by the fire. 

“Aunt Emma,” Prinda ventured at last in 
desperation, “I could retire if you wanted me to. 
There’s the back room, and I’d hear the Shop 
bell, but nothing else.” 

“Mercy, no, child,” said Aunt Emma without. 
even looking up from her work, “what do you 
want to go there for? It’s cold and you'd better 
stay here by the fire.” 

Prinda sighed and tackled Joe. After all he 
had responded gallantly when those others threat- 
ened Aunt Emma’s happiness. 

“Our iceman has been married three times,” she 
told him tactfully, “I heard him tell Nora about 
it, and he says the first time is the hardest. It 
was like to be the death of him, he said, to get it 
out, but then it gets easier.” 

Joe-the-Postman nodded and went on reading 
his paper. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I saw something in the 
paper about Ice. It’s going up next June or the 
men strike. That's what it's like nowadays,” he 
shook his head absently, “strikes and trouble 
everywhere.” 

“That's so,” chimed in Aunt Emma, “What's 
the weather prediction?” 
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“Let's see,” Joe bent his head closer to the fine 
print, “Snow tonight and tomorrow,” he read, 
“wind’s southwest.” 

“H’mm, feels more like northeast to me. I 
can most always tell by my big toe.” 

“How?” asked Prinda. 

“If it prickles,” explained Aunt Emma and 
lapsed into silence. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Prinda, “the iceman was 
right. They can't seem to get started on any- 
thing but the weather, but you can see they are 
in love with each other,—not like Rose Martha 
and Mr. Kit, of course, but that’s because they're 
old. 1 do wish Y could make him hurry up and 
tell her tonight. Maybe that man named Henry 
will come back tomorrow with a policeman — 
Oh, dear.” 

Absolute quiet again in the Pawnshop. Aunt 
Emma had finished sewing in the patch, but she 
continued to hold the blue coat in her lap and to 
smooth it affectionately. Eleven o'clock. The 
street and the Shop were filled with the sound of 
striking clocks. Soon it would be midnight. The 
bells would be ringing in a New Year while the 
old one tip-toed off through the snow to the place 
where old years go. It was a very solemn 
thought, and Prinda reminded herself that she 
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must listen for the chimes through the Ear-Trum- 
pet at twelve o'clock. Miss Mac Loon had told 
her it was a fine thing to hear. 

The Ear-Trumpet! Of course! Why hadn't 
she thought of it before? In case of emergency, 
Miss Mac Loon had said. She remembered her 
very words, and if this wasn’t an emergency, what 
was? 

Very quietly she slipped over to the Magic 
Cabinet and fitted the key in the drawer. Her 
heart pounded like a little drum as she lifted out 
the ancient green treasure. For a moment she 
paused with it half-way to her ear. Joe was read- 
ing aloud again from his paper—a depressing 
article about the serious shortage in poultry seed, 
—and Aunt Emma was listening with little 
patient nods every once in so often. Prinda 
squeezed herself between the counter and Cabinet 
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and adjusted the Ear-Trumpet. At first there 
was only a confused murmur and then quite 
clearly above this she heard Joe-the-Postman’s 
voice, no longer thin and querulous, but almost as 
eager and ringing as Mr. Kit's. 

“You are beautiful, Emma,” he was saying, 
“and I’d stand up on top o’ the Woolworth build- 
ing or the Statue of Liberty and say so! I think 
about you all day when I’m collecting and deliv- 
ering mail. I think about finding you here when 
I come back and what you'll say and how you'll 
look when you say it. I think about how pretty 
you keep your hair smoothed and how good your 
hands feel when you help me out of my coat. I 
know I’m not so much to look at and maybe you 
could do better for yourself, but there’s this about 
a postman, he’s got lots of time to think, going 
up and down on his route, and I don’t want no- 
body better to think about than you, Emma.” 

Aunt Emma was speaking now and her voice 
sounded different, too, like a girl’s, Prinda 
thought, but even more soft and pleasant. 

“You’re one in a thousand, Joe,” she was say- 
ing, “and 1'm not one to exaggerate. I knew it 
the first time I saw you come in the Shop. When 
I was a girl I wanted to marry a soldier all on 
account of the uniform and the brass buttons, but 
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now I’m telling you the truth, Joe, when I say I 
think a postman's suit beats a soldier's all hol- 
low.” 

“I love you, Emma, will you have me—Back 
and all?” 

“What's a Back to a disposition, Joe?” 

Their voices went.on and on in eager softness. 
But Prinda had heard enough. Mr. William 
Shakespeare himself couldn't have made better 
use of the Trumpet. Perhaps it was the thought 
of him that gave her the idea; perhaps it was the 
sight of the cobwebby ink-bottle and old quill pen 
that did it. 

“TI do it!” she whispered, stowing away the 
Trumpet, and reaching for two sheets of paper, 
“there can't be any harm if I just write down 
what they said, —they really did say it.” 

She dipped the pen and began to write. Writ- 
ing was hard for her, especially with ink, and she 
wasn't used to quills. But she wrote on. 

“I love you, Emma,” the letters covered half 
the sheet and Prinda had a time making the rest 
fit, “will you have me, Back and all?” 

She paused to rummage for envelopes, and 
having found one and printed Aunt Emma’s 
name on it, she turned to Joe’s letter. 
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“Dear Joe,” she wrote, “I think a postman’s 
suit beats a soldier’s all hollow.” 

Her thumb and forefinger ached from grip- 
ping the pen; her cheeks were redder than the 
turkey-red apron and there was a smear of ink 
over one eyebrow as she turned once more to the 
Cabinet. This time she opened the other drawer 
and drew out the red bottle. For a moment the 
label made her hesitate :—“Especially effective in 
cases of heart trouble and seriously impaired af- 
fections.” Of course there really wasn't anything 
the matter with Joe's heart or Aunt Emma's. 
Both seemed to be in the right place and behaving 
remarkably well. The trouble was with their 
tongues. 

“But a little dose of Magic couldn't hurt any- 
body’s heart,” she decided, “PN just divide it 
between them. It wouldn't do to have more in 
one letter than the other!” 

The flaps were licked down securely and with 
a sigh of satisfaction Prinda came from behind 
the counter. With a square envelope in either 
hand she came to stand before Joe-the-Postman. 

“Do you want it to be all right and happy-ever- 
after?” she asked looking first at one and then 
the other as they sat on in silence, “Do you?” 
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Joe-the-Postman nodded, but his shoulders 
only seemed to droop more dejectedly, and Aunt 
Emma rocked on and said nothing. | 

“Because if you do,” Prinda fixed them with 
her eyes and went on, “all Joe needs to do is put 
these in his bag and walk three times round the 
Square before he brings them back here, and then 
everything will be all right.” 

“How do I know it will?” Joe questioned scep- 
tically. | 

“Because there’s Magic in it, so it’s got to be.” 

“Sounds kind of queer to me, and this is no 
time of night to be delivering mail 

“But this is special delivery mail!” 

“How do I know it is without the stamps?” 

“You wait and see!” Prinda cried, motioning 
Aunt Emma to help him into his coat, while she 
herself slipped the precious letters in his mail- 
bag, “but please be back by twelve o’clock because 
midnight seems to make Magic work better!” 
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STARTLING EVENTS 


Tue Pawnshop door had scarcely closed on 
J oe-the-Postman when it opened again to admit 
Rose Martha Allen. There she stood—alone and 
very wide-eyed and breathless. Prinda, who had 
pushed back the glasses while she printed the love 
letters, noted with amazement how tired and be- 
draggled she looked. Her silver slippers were 
wet through. Under the red cloak the once crisp 
skirts of the Columbine costume hung limp, with 
holes in several places and a lot of the spangles 
missing. Most of the curl had gone out of her 
hair and there was twice as much pink on one 
cheek as on the other. 

“Rose Martha!” Prinda cried, unconsciously 
dropping into Nora’s best County Kerry man- 
ner, “It isn’t you!” 

“Yes, it’s me,” the girl shivered and drew the 
cloak closer, “and I’m in a lot of trouble.” 

“What’s the matter?” piped up Aunt Emma 
from her place by the fire, “seems to me you look 
the worse for wear.” 
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“That's just it,” Rose Martha leaned against 
the counter forlornly, “I am.” 

“Wasn’t it wonderful then?” Prinda was all 
sympathy. 

“No,” the girl shook her head and when she 
went on there were little sharp breaks between 
the words, “it wasn't like. —it wasn’t the way I 
thought it would be at all.” Tears were gather- 
ing in her eyes and she began to hunt frantically 


for a handkerchief. Prinda offered hers and 
Rose Martha accepted it gratefully, “Then right 
in the middle of everything Kit came — with 
It——” 

“Oh, I knew he’d find you!” Prinda beamed 
across the counter. 

“I did everything I could to keep them apart.” 
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Rose Martha was going on, “But 1 couldn't hold 
Chappy back and I was so scared for Kit. But 
I needn’t have been. He was simply wonderful. 
I'll never forget it as long as I live,—the way 


he laughed and looked at me over Chappy and - 


all the other people's heads.” 

Prinda could see e Ua were e bright even 
behind her: tears.: Le 

“It’s that sword.” she nodded aud I 
Just knew" } he ought. to take it along. My, but 
I’m glad he got your Conscience back to you in 
time. You brought back the cage, didn’t you?” 

“Why no,” the girl stared at her blankly, “I 
held it when he needed both hands for Chappy, 
and then,—I don’t know exactly, everything got 
so mixed up you see. I must have dropped it 
somewhere.” 

“Don't you even know where it is?” 

Rose Martha shook her head. Prinda clasped 
her hands together in dismay and turned to Aunt 
Emma. The old lady made a sign that Prinda 
caught and understood; a sign that said this was 
no time to tell Rose Martha the truth. She 
mustn't get any more upset than she was already. 

“Why didn't that young man bring you home 
proper and respectable? It’s no time of night 
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for a girl to be out by herself,” Aunt Emma 
questioned. 

“I had to get away and it was my one chance 
after he — after he'd fixed Chappy. I didn't 
know what might happen next and all 1 could 
think of was to get back to my room. 1 got my 
cloak and waited behind a door till I could slip 
out. The Doorman ‘did? ‘try ió ‚stop me, but I got 
past him.and ran and. ran. I: can Feel liy knees 
going yet iS lin: 

“You poor Eäcared rabbit 3 Aa Emma came 
over and put both arms round the girl's shoulders, 
“Come right over here by the fire.” She led her 
over to the old rocker and opened her cloak to 
the warmth. “Prinda, you go get her shoes, these 
slippers are soaked through.” 

“I wouldn't have come here now,” the girl was 
saying, “only I didn't know where else to go. I 
was afraid Chappy might be following me and 1 
can't get in my room, you see I’ve lost the key.” 

“Seems to me you lost a good many things to- 
night,” Aunt Emma went on rubbing the girl’s 
cold hands between her own, “your head in- 
cluded.” 

“Oh, 1 did, I did!” Rose Martha hurried on 
incoherently, “It must have been on the stairs. I 
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heard something clink, but I didn’t dare stop.” 

“Here’s Prinda with your shoes.” 

“But Aunt Emma,” Prinda whispered anx- 
iously as between them they got off the wet slip- 
pers, “we ought to do something about It,—you 
know.” | 

“I don't for a minute think it could have lasted 
this long. They're perishable, I tell you.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Kit wouldn't let anything hap- 
pen to it.” 

“He couldn't help it once it started to go. My, 
just look at those slippers, will you?” She held 
them up. “I guess that's the last Ball they’ll 
ever go to!” 

“Oh, goodness gracious, don't let Miss Mac 
Loon see them!” Rose Martha roused herself to 
take a look. “If I’ve spoiled these she’ll never 
lend me anything again. If you tuck them way 
in back of the others on the shelf in there she’ll 
never know.” 

Prinda looked at Aunt Emma in shocked sur- 
prise. She nodded wisely and bent forward, as 
if to pick up something, but really to whisper in 
Prinda's ear. 

“Don't you mind that. She doesn't mean it 
really. She wouldn't think of such a thing if she 
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had her Conscience. Well,” she rose and turned 
to Rose Martha again, “I'm going to look for a 
piece of flannel and some mustard. What you 
need is a good plaster right on your chest. 
Prinda, you get her into those other shoes before 
she catches any more cold.” 

She bustled off upstairs and Prinda reached 
for the shoes. They did not, however, find their 
way to Rose Martha's feet, because the next mo- 
ment the Shop door was flung open so violently 
the bell threatened to ring itself off its wire. 

Prinda had never seen the man who strode in, 
but she knew him for Mr. Chappy even before 
Rose Martha gave that little smothered cry of 
fright. Prinda dropped the shoes and hurried 
forward to meet this unwelcome customer. She 
found herself noticing as she did so, the smartly 
cut jockey suit, which looked as if it had known 
several race courses rather intimately, and the 
voluminous folds of a red and black sweater that 
wrapped him about the middle. The sleeves of 
this were tied securely round his waist but the 
rest of the garment hung down behind like an 
inverted apron. At sight of this Rose Martha 
became strangely hysterical. 

His face was darkening unpleasantly. “You 


told him to follow us!” | 
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“Oh, Chappy, I didn’t.” 

“I know you two had it all fixed up between 
you.” | 
“But I didn’t know he was coming; truly I 
didn’t.” 

“Oh, no, of course not! Of course you didn't 
put him up to it! Oh, no!” Chappy laughed dis- 
agreeably and came nearer. 

“She didn’t know it!” Prinda planted herself 
so squarely in front of him that he had to notice 
her. “And you’d better go right away this min- 
ute!” 

“Yes, Chappy,” chimed in Rose Martha tear- 
fully, “can't you see I want to be left alone!” 

“Oh, I can see through your little tricks. I 
know you're waiting here for him. Well, I can 
wait as well as anybody and I mean to!” 

Without a word Rose Martha was out of her 
chair and making for the stairs in her stocking 
feet. She had gained the bottom step when he 
reached her. 

“Y ou're going to stay right where you are till 
he comes!” He caught the girl by both her slim 
wrists. “Next thing I know you'd be telephoning 
him not to show up. No, I’m not going to let 
you out of my sight again, you little cat!” 
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“Let go, you're hurting mel” Rose Martha 
twisted and turned. 

“Oh, dear Lord God, whatever shall 1 do?” 
Prinda began to pray as she had never prayed 
before, not even when the bull had chased her 
summer before last. But she did not pray aloud. 
That would have taken too much breath and she 
needed all her breath for clinging to the flapping 
tails of the red and black sweater. 

Chappy tried to shake her off, but she hung 
on somehow. Rose Martha was making more 
trouble than he had expected and he had not 
counted on Prinda’s attack from the rear. 

“Mercy! what’s going on down here?” Aunt 
Emma was demanding from the dimness at the 
top of the stairs. “I'M go call the police, young 
man, if you don’t let go of that girl this minute!” 

And she would have called them, if she had 
been able to reach the Shop door. But Chappy 
and Rose Martha and Prinda blocked the way. 
She was just trying to make up her mind whether 
to join in or call for help from one of the upper 
windows, when the Shop Bell let out another 
peal. 

“Joe!” cried Aunt Emma in shrill warning, 
“Go get the police! Don't you try to tackle him 
yourself; you might get killed!” 
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“Not me!” the voice came strong and steady, 
“but someone else might!” 

There in the doorway stood Christopher Mar- 
lowe Green, wicker bird-cage, sword and all! 
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Hitara was not the sort of cat to forget 
old scores or let bygones be bygones. It only 
needed the sight of the cage to rouse him from 
comfortable dreams to an even more satisfying 
reality. 

But the others were all too busy to notice:— 
Mr. Chappy, with his face the color of a freshly 
cooked beet, was hunting about wildly for a 
sword; Mr. Kit was beseeching Rose Martha to 
take her Conscience back at once; while Prinda 
and Aunt Emma were hanging over the counter 
with alternate cheers and warnings. 

“Ha!” shrieked Chappy, dashing out from the 
back room with a sword of such size it made Kit’s 
look thin as a fiddlebow. “Come on now, and see 
how you like the feel of this!” 

Kit would have met him more than half-way 
if it had not been for the bird-cage. Once more 
he held it out to Rose Martha, but she continued 
to crouch by the counter where she had fallen, too 
frightened to move or understand. 
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“Rose Martha,” he implored, “your Con- 
science, quick, there isn't a minute to lose!” 

Still she made no move to take it. 

“Give it to me!” Prinda reached her arms 
across the counter. 

Mr. Kit wheeled about, but as he did so, 
Chappy lunged unexpectedly. He struck the 
cage a blow that knocked it from Kit's hand. 

Before he could swoop to recover it Chappy 
had given it an impatient kick that sent it still 
farther. Another second and it was spinning 
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along the floor to a cry even more triumphant 
than Chappy’s and infinitely more piercing. 

Prinda turned icy cold at the sound. 

“Hilarian!” she screamed, “Oh, Mr. Kit, stop 
him. Don't let him get 1t!” 

She tried to go to the rescue herself, but Rose 
Martha hemmed her in behind the counter. The 
sight of Hilarian tearing at the muffler and claw- 
ing the wicker-work, was too much for her, so she 
closed her eyes and waited till all should be over. 
How it was accomplished Prinda never knew and 
neither did anyone else, least of all Mr. Kit. But 
when she dared to look up again, it was to find a 
thwarted cat, bristling and spitting in a corner, 
and the cage safely tucked in the crook of Mr. 
Kit's left arm! 

Eyen that other Mr. Kit when he fell a-fighting 
for a pair of lost bright eyes in Deptford Tavern 
had never known such a handicap. It is one 
thing to wear a lady’s colors fluttering from 
shoulder or doublet, or to know that a curl of her 
hair reposes safely next the heart. It is quite 
another matter to thrust and parry and at the 
same time be hampered by a bird-cage that con- 
tains her Conscience to which a false move may 
prove fatal! Ticklish business for a young man 
who all his life has been led to believe that “the 
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pen is mightier than the sword.” He laughed 
aloud suddenly at the memory of that motto 
worked in red cross-stitch and presented to him 
by his proud grandmother on the occasion of his 
first published poem in the Gouldsboro Gazette. 
Blindly he had believed in it—till tonight. 

“If I ever get out of this,” he told himself 
grimly between clenched teeth, “I’ll shove that 
old motto in the ash-can, and put up one that’s 
more accurate,—like—-The sword’s more use 
than pen or tongue, So learn to use it when you're 
young!’ >” 

“Just watch me take that grin off your face!” 
roared Chappy, his blade sweeping so close it 
sheared off a bit of Kit's ruff. - 

Aunt Emma screamed and Prinda began to 
pray, but Rose Martha only clung to the counter 
and stared in fascinated horror, her eyes enor- 
mous with fright. 

“Try it a little higher next time!” laughed Kit, 
giving a sudden thrust that forced Chappy to 
back quickly. 

After that they let the swords do all the talk- 
ing. The Pawnshop echoed to the din and clash 
of steel on steel. It was blue and white satin 
against russet velvet now, with the odds against 
velvet. To and fro they lunged and wheeled in 
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the narrow spaces between counter and fireplace. 
Dust rose under their scuffling feet. The floor 
boards creaked; china and bric-a-brac danced on 
the shelves, and all the old coats and dresses 
hanging from their pegs swayed and rustled like 
a sympathetic audience at a play. 

- Chappy began to circle Kit with wild jolts and 
jabs. But he struck back with steady, well-aimed 
blows. His cheeks burned hotly; drops of mois- 
ture gathered on his forehead and ran down into 
his eyes and along his nose. A bothersome lock 
of hair kept getting in his way and he had no free 
hand to brush it back. If Chappy would only 
stay still in one spot instead of buzzing round him 
like a big blue and white bumble-bee with red and 
black trimmings. Drat his impudence, daring to 
lay a finger to Rose Martha! He gritted his 
teeth and took a firmer grip of the sword hilt, 
fixing his eyes on the third blue button of the 
jockey coat. His arm shot out and the blade 
flashed in the wavering gaslight. 

Three mouths behind the counter opened to 
cheer, but a groan came from them instead. 
Somehow or other Rose Martha’s little wet slip- 
pers had got shoved into the thick of things, right 
under Mr. Kit's feet. He tripped on one, then 
caught himself, only to lose his balance a second 
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time and go down in a heap. With a yell Chappy 
was on top of him. 

“Oh, he’ll kill him!” cried Rose Martha clutch- 
ing wildly at Prinda’s arm. “Hell kill Kit!” 

But Prinda shook her off. There was just one 
thing that could save him now and she knew what 
1t was! In a twinkling she reached for the top 
drawer of the Magic cabinet. It was still open 
and her hands closed over the last bottle. Its 
bright green shone reassuringly as her fingers 
tore at the cork. She leaned far out across the 
counter and hurled it with all her might into that 
jumbled heap of legs and arms. 

Instantly the Shop lights flickered and went 
out. There came a loud report that sounded like 
a clap of thunder or a Giant cracking his thumbs, 
and the surrounding darkness was suddenly all 
a-tingle. 

As the crash died away other sounds grew dis- 
tinct; everything in the Pawnshop was lifting up 
its own particular kind of voice :—the bell pealed; 
the musical instruments hummed and tinkled ; the 
fire hissed, and above the medley Hilarian could 
be heard yowling like a lost soul. 

And then to a wild, unearthly neighing, Miss 
Minerva Mac Loon was there herself! In a 
green whirl of light she bore down upon the 
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Pawnshop, her cloak streaming behind her and 
her Broomstick bristling at attention. 

“Steady there, Charlie!” she warned,“Wait till 
I get the bits off!” 

“She’s come and everything will be all right!” 
whispered Prinda. 

And it was. Ä 

In the strange green light Prinda watched the 
Magic at work. She saw Chappy slowly un- 
tangle himself from Mr. Kit. She saw him rise 
as if invisible hands drew him to his feet. And 
she saw Charlie, the Broomstick, come capering 
forward all by his lone. No restraining hand 
was laid upon him now. Charlie was a free 
Broom, and Chappy cowered before the appari- 
tion. Ina panic he turned and fled, the red and 
black sweater tripping him up as he went. A 
yell burst from his throat and his face was chalky. 
Just as he reached the door Charlie caught up 
with him, and the last sight Prinda had of Mr. 
Chappy the Broom was sweeping him vigorously 
down the steps and into a snowdrift. 

“There, that’s enough for tonight, Charlie!” 
Miss Mac Loon spoke firmly from the door,“ But 
I don’t mind telling you I couldn't have handled 
him better myself!” 
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Bor Prinda still had her responsibilities. 
There was Rose Martha’s Conscience. At least 
there had been before that last encounter. Of 
course it didn’t seem likely that it could have sur- 
vived under the circumstances, but she must see. 
Mr. Kit was struggling dazedly to his feet as she 
reached him. 

“Where is It?” she gasped without so much as 
asking him how he felt. 

Together they found the woolen muffler and 
what wickerwork remains had survived under the 
velvet folds of Mr. Kit’s cloak. With a cry 
Prinda dropped on her knees beside them. 

“Oh, dear,” she wailed, “and It was such a 
lovely Conscience, too! But you do love her still, 
Mr. Kit? And you can see she needs you even 
more when she hasn’t got any?” 

He left her abruptly and Prinda was too ab- 
sorbed gathering up the bits of cage to notice 
where he went. But presently she heard Rose 
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Martha give a little cry and she knew. Looking 
up, she was Just in time to see the Girl go into 
his arms. He held her so close that Prinda didn't 
think there would be much left of the Columbine 
costume, and they kept kissing each other over 
and over again. She got to her feet and drew 
nearer, fascinated and wondering, but it was only 
when she stood very close to them that she saw 
one of Rose Martha’s hands pressed close to her 
left side. Something familiar and shiny showed 
between her fingers. Each moment it grew 
larger, and more exquisitely colored than a hum- 
mingbird in June. | 


==» 


“Oh,” whispered Prinda, “It's found her again. 
It must have flown there when the cage broke. I 
don't see how it did, but there it is!” 

For another moment it twinkled among the 
spangles, and then, even as she watched, Rose 
Martha's Conscience disappeared to stay safe and 
sound inside her after all its adventurings. 

“Promise me you'll never pawn it again?” Mr. 
Kit was begging between kisses. “Of course I’d 
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love you anyway, Rose Martha, but if you knew 
how much prettier you are with it on!” 

“Am I—really, Kit?” Rose Martha stood on 
tip-toe to peep at herself in a little old hanging 
mirror. 

“But you're not going to cry any more, dar- 
lin g.” 

Mr. Kit beamed all over to hear himself saying 
the magical word, just exactly as if it were the 
third act of one of his own plays. 

“Oh, Kit, I don’t see how you can possibly 
love me after tonight, but—but I don’t know 
what I’d do if you didn't!” 

His assurances were so emphatic that Prinda 
felt it would be more tactful to withdraw. She 
saw Miss Mac Loon smiling at them from behind 
the counter where she was filling the drawer with 
more gaily colored bottles, and she hurried over 
to report. | 

“Did you have a pleasant trip?” she began 
politely, handing over the bunch of keys. 

Miss Mac Loon nodded. 

“We made record time. Lucky we did, too, 
for Charlie would never have got over it if he 
hadn’t come in at the finish just now. Of course 
the Magic would have done the trick, but as Char- 
lie does so love to have a hand in things, I usually 
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humor him. Now about that Miracle———” She 
paused to lock the drawer and Prinda looked 
about hopefully, but there wasn’t a sign of any 
more Magic. 

“Maybe 1 wasn't as good an Assistant as you 
expected I’d be,” she confessed anxiously. “Of 
course 1 did use up all the Magic you left,— 
there seemed to be such a lot of emergencies and 
you said to use my discriminating powers. But 
you wouldn't let that keep Uncle Oliver from 
having his Miracle, would you?” 

“Why, bless you, he's got it this minute! We 
stopped and left it at Number 13 on the way 
back. It was pretty bulky you can imagine. 
Besides 1 knew things were getting lively round 
here and I thought I wouldn't run the risk of 
having it stepped on. Don’t you worry any more 
about Uncle Oliver, he’ll be calling for sausages 
and pancakes by tomorrow!” 

“Oh, Miss Mac Loon!” Prinda clasped her 
about the knees ecstatically, “Thank you a thou- 
sand times. 1 did try the very best 1 knew how, 
but I wasn't sure—account of.not having any 
Experience.” 

Miss Mac Loon removed the spectacles from 
Prinda's forehead with a little smile. 

“I couldn't have put through a more strenuous 
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evening myself. You've got Genius, Prinda 
Bassett, and a feel for Magic, and I’m proud of 
you, that’s all I’ve got to say!” 

Prinda flushed and even forgot to mention 
Hilarian’s shortcomings in her pleasure. 

“Look,” she cried darting to pick up something 
that glittered on the floor, “here’s Rose Martha’s 
key and one of Mr. Chappy’s blue buttons!” 

“Well, we won’t interrupt them now.” Miss 
Mac Loon nodded towards the absorbed couple 
by the fire, “It's rather a nice shade of blue, and 
Just about the right size for an engagement ring. 
I’ve got an old setting that would fit it nicely. 
It won’t do her any harm to remember tonight 
every once in so often!” 

“And are they really going to get married 
soon?” 

“Just as soon as I can arrange it! I believe 
I'll give Kit the sword for a wedding present. 
He's earned it to-night and I know Kit Marlowe 
would like to have it stay in the profession.” 

Prinda decided that this would be a good time 
to explain about the play. 

“I hope,” she wound up, “you didn't mind my 
putting the Magic in?” 

“No,” Miss Minerva reassured her, “of course 
when it gets taken hell think he did it all by him- 
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self, but then I’d be the last person in the world 
to begrudge him a little Magic!” 

“And there's what went into the letters for 
Aunt Emma and Joe. You see I thought———” 

“Quite right, it was high time we took matters 
in hand. I’m afraid they haven't had any too 
much Magic before now, Prinda.” 

Almost as if he had heard her there came a 
stamping and scraping on the front steps, and 
Aunt Emma hurried out from the back room in 
answer. The New Year and Joe-the-Postman 
came in together and of the two Joe caused the 
greater sensation. It was as if he had left twenty 
years behind him out in the Square. There was 
a new spring to his step where the old shuffle had 
been, and as for his back—well—except for the 
patch Aunt Emma had just put in the coat, you 
wouldn't have known it for Joe's at alll It 
looked as straight as if it had never known bills 
or a wholesale mail route. 

Even Kit and Rose Martha took note of the 
change as he walked straight over to where Aunt — 
Emma stood waiting for him. He did not say 
a word, but he handed her one of the envelopes. 
Then he dove into his bag and brought out the 
other. This one had been opened and already 
showed signs of wear, but he bent over the paper, 
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spelling out the words again as if it were still 
impossible to believe them. 

“Emma,” he said at last holding it out to her, 
“I want you to tell me if that's true or not? Be- 
cause if I’ve made any mistake——?” 

“Why, no, Joe, there's no mistake about it.” 
Aunt Emma was smoothing her own sheet of 
paper as if it were a live thing. “Whatever made 
you think there might be?” 

“I don't know, Emma, only being me it didn't 
seem hardly likely. I haven't had eyes for no 
one but you for more’n a year now.” 

“Oh, Joe, and I needn’t be afraid if they come 
to get me tomorrow?” 

“Just let "em try! And you haven't any ob- 
jections to living over a Pawnshop?” 

“T’ve never been so happy anywhere as here.” 

_ “Then,” Rose Martha and Mr. Kit were on 
their feet and both talking at Miss Mac Loon 
together, “then if she moved upstairs, we could 
get married right off and move into the back 
room? That is,” added Mr. Kit practically, “if 
you’d let us have it cheap till my play’s taken?” 

“And TI help you all I can to make up for 
spoiling the slippers tonight, if you’ll only m 

“Mercy!” laughed Miss Mac Loon, surveying 
the four with amusement, “Such a lot of plans 
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and the New Year not five minutes old yet! 
Let's start all the music boxes playing and dance 
it in, and wish each other good luck!” 

Outside in the streets bells rang, and taxi-horns 
and whistles continued to shrill, but the Pawn- 
shop was full of happy tinklings and the creak of 
old boards under dancing feet. The big square 
music box played “Adeste Fideles”; the carved 
one “The Bluebells of Scotland”, and the little 
round one tinkled out “Yankee Doodle” over and 
over again. Round and round they danced and 
up and down the length of the Shop. Sometimes 
Prinda found herself between Joe and Rose Mar- 
tha; sometimes between Aunt Emma and Mr. 
Kit, and sometimes hopping up and down beside 
Miss Mac Loon, whose red heels clicked and 
twinkled in the most amazing way. Hilarian and 
Charlie tried to join in and no one had the heart 
to stop them though they did keep getting in the 
way. Indeed Prinda ended by doing a two-step 
with Charlie for partner, while Miss Minerva 
danced an Irish-jig with Hilarian perched on one 
shoulder. 

It was hard to leave it all, but Miss Mac Loon 
said the time had come and she would drive 
Prinda back to Number 13. They all crowded 
round to wish her a Happy New Year and many 
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of them. Aunt Emma smoothed her hair and 
helped her into her cap and coat. Rose Martha 
kissed her and gave her a spangle for a souvenir. 
Joe-the-Postman wrung her hand and when 
Charlie was ready Mr. Kit lifted her up behind 
Miss Mac Loon. 

She clung to the folds of the gay patchwork 
cloak as they took the air. A faint tinkle and the 
sound of voices calling Happy New Year fol- 
lowed them a long way and the Jefferson Market 
clock wore an approving look on its round face 
when they swept by. No more snow fell, but all 
the roofs were white under them, and the sky was 
thick-spread with stars. It was so beautiful and 
so strange that Prinda pressed closer to Miss 
Minerva and shivered. 

“Suppose,” she whispered as they drew nearer 
Number 13, “suppose anything happened—ever 
—and I couldn't find the Magic Pawnshop again, 
not even if I looked everywhere? Suppose you 
moved away sometime and I didn't know?” 

“I wouldn't move so far you couldn't find me.” 
The answer came warm and reassuring. “People 
who need Magic, really need it, I mean, always 
find the way. Just so long as you remember 
that, and don't forget to leave something every 
time for what you take, why then you can keep 
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on being a regular customer. Here we are, 
Charlie, just sweep some of that snow off Prin- 
da's window-sill.” 


Next morning Prinda dressed in a daze and 
went to the breakfast table. Nora was the only 
one about, and Prinda braced herself for ques- 
tions about her absence the night before. But 
none came. Nora immediately launched into an 
account of Uncle Oliver’s phenomenal recovery. 

“It was a Miracle, that's what it was!” she told 
her. 

“Yes, I know it was.” Prinda helped herself 
to cream, and began to eat her oatmeal. 

The morning papers arrived just then and with 
them a little bright red envelope addressed to her. 
Prinda opened it carefully so as not to break any 
of the four entwined hearts which held down the 
flap, and spread out the sheet of paper. Here 
were more hearts and the sign of the three gilt 
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balls on a background of stars, and in a dashing 
hand she read: 


MISS MINERVA MAC LOON 
Requests 
the pleasure of 
Miss Prinda Bassett's company 
at her Pawnshop on 
January the 1st 
at 
Midnight 
C. W.C. P. 
Just for a moment the four letters at the bot- 


tom puzzled her. But then she understood: they 
meant of course—“Charlie will call promptly.” 
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